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cities of the coast, whose inhabitants were said to be the 
quadruple in number of the forces which he could bring 
against it. With but seven hundred knights and nine 
thousand foot-men, in the month of August, 1189, he 
encamped on the east side of that city, while the Pisan 
fleet cast anchor before it. 

The city of Ptolemais, or St. John d’Acre, the ancient 
Accoe, called by the Arabs Aca, lies on the northern side 
of the entrance of an inlet of the sea which runs into the 
land for a distance of about five miles. ‘To the east ex- 
tends a rich and fertile plain, bounded on the north by 
the mountains of Pheenicia, on the east by those of 
Galilee, and on the south by the sea and Mount Carmel. 
Several streams flow through this plain, and the river 
Belus, once so celebrated for its sands, which were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of glass, empties itself at the 
head of the bay of Ptolemais. The city was surrounded 
by a strong double wall, thick set with towers, and en- 
compassed by a deep ditch. ‘The tower at the north- 
east point was named the Accursed, and the Crusaders 
derived its name from a tradition which said that the 
money for which Judas sold his Lord had been struck in 
it. Two strong towers guarded the entrance of that part 
of the bay which formed the haven. A long hill named 
Turon stretched to the east of the town, on which the 
Christians placed their camp ; and parallel to it, to the 
north, lay another hill, also adapted for encampment, 
called Ayadeah or Mahumeria. Several other eminences 
rose on the plain, affording strong positions for armies, 
but the exhalations arising from the marshes formed by 
the overflowing of the rivers during the rains, rendered 
a long abode on the plain of Acre injurious to health. 


Saladin, who was at Belfort when the news of the en- 
terprise of the Christians reached him, resolved to lose 
no time in advancing to the relief of so important a 
town, and he immediately put his army in motion. The 
Christians, on the third day after their arrival, being de- 
ficient in military machines, boldly attempted to take the 
town by escalade. Under covert of their shields they 
advanced to the wall and applied their ladders, but, as 
they were in the act to ascend, they were terrified by the 
intelligence of the approach of the army of Saladin. 
They returned without delay to their camp, and then 
learned to their mortification that it was only some 
horsemen belonging to the advance guard that had been 
seen. But the opportunity of surprising the town was 
irrevocably gone, tor shortly afterwards the sultan’s host 
appeared and took its position at the foot of the hill of 
Keisan, where the plain commences, with its right wing 
resting on the hill of Ayadeah, thus completely enclosing 
the Christian army. But as the sea was open they did 
not want for provisions, and their numbers were soon 
augmented by twelve thousand valiant pilgrims from 
Denmark and Friesland, who landed when they saw the 
Christian banners before Acre. Several other bands of 
pilgrims gradually arrived and added to the strength of 
the Christian army. 

After fourteen days spent in undecisive warfare, Sala- 
din resolved on a general action. Ona Friday, (Sep- 
tember 13,) the favourite day of the Moslems for giving 
battle, his troops descended into the plain between the 
parallel hills, and advanced to the attack. The Chris- 
tians maintained their position manfully. On the fol- 
lowing day Saladin succeeded in effecting an entrance 
into the city and strengthening the garrison, and he 


then led this army back to its former position, in hopes|Christians, put to death, as a bro 


of drawing the Christians down into the plain. 

The Christians and Moslems, though engaged in daily 
conflict, conducted themselves with a degree of courtesy 
and honour towards each other which had not prevailed 
in their preceding wars. According to Boha-ed-deen, 
who was present, the combatants would frequently when 
weary, by mutual consent, stop to rest for an hour or 
longer, during which time they danced, sang, conversed, 
and played divers games together, till the voice of their 
leaders again summoned them to arms. On one of these 
days, he says, the combatants cried to each other, “ Why 
should we men be fighting without cease, and why 
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' Come, let two 
Two bovs were 
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should not the boys take their s 
boys on each side engage each other.’ 
then brought from the town and matched 
Christian boys, and they fought tll one of the little 
Moslems threw down and captured his opponent; the 
Christians applauded the victor, and ransomed the cap- 
tive for two gold pieces. 

As the rainy season was now approaching, Guy de 
The 


and descended 


Lusignan resolved to give battle to the sultan. 
Christian army left their camp (Oct. 4, 
into the plain; the infantry, armed with long and cross-| 


bows, with helmets, and corslets, and strong-plaited linen | 





garments, advanced the first; then came the knights, | 
with glittering arms and fluttering pennons, so full of | 
| 


confidence that a knight cried out, * What power is| 
Even if God should not aid us, let} 


able to withstand us? 
him only not assist the Saracens, and the victory is ours.” | 
The army was disposed in four divisions ; the first, com-| 
posed of French and the Hlospitallers, was led by the} 
king in person, before whom four men bore a New Tes-| 
tament, covered with silk ; the Marquis Conrad and the| 
Archbishop of Ravenna led the second ; the third, com- 
posed of Pisans and Germans, was led by Lewis, Land- 
graf of Thuringia, one of the lately arrived pilgrims; the 
Templars, with some German and Catalonian pilgrims, | 
formed the fourth, and the king’s brother, Godfrey de 
Lusignan, remained to protect the camp ; the right wing 
extended to the river Belus, the left wing to the sea. 

When the Christian army was seen in motion the 
heralds went through the camp of the Moslems, crying, 
“Come on, for Islam, ye armies of the worshippers of 
the only God,” and the Mahomedan warriors descended 
in three divisions from their camp. ‘The sultan took 
his place in the centre division, which was commanded 
by the Fakee Isa; his son Malek-el-Afdal, with the 
Emirs of Mosul, Diarbekr, Hama, ard other places, | 
formed with their troops the right wing, stretching to} 
the sea; the left wing was composed chiefly of Koords, 
and the Asadian* Mamlooks. 

At the ninth hour of the morning the fight began 
The infantry of the Christians, when near the enemy, | 
opened to allow the cavalry to charge, and then followed | 
with nearly equal velocity ; in despite of the efforts of 
Saladin, the Mussulman troops gave way, the right wing | 





was thrown into confusion, and a part of it fled before } 
the vigorous attacks of the ‘emplars and their compan-| 
ions; but the left wing stood its ground firmly, and the| 
garrison made a sally from the town. Saladin reassem-| 
bled the fugitives, and fell on the rear of the ‘Templars, | 
and their victorious comrades, as they were returning 
from the pursuit; the master of the ‘Temple was taken | 
prisoner, and his knights put to flight; the Germans| 
inconsiderately pursuing a runaway horse, the rest of | 
the army thought that they fled; the confusion was| 
augmented every moment; several valiant knights fell ;| 
the Marquis Conrad owed his life to the valour and| 
generosity of the king; the prompt atd of Godfrey of| 
Lusignan alone prevented the total destruction of the| 
army. The Christians, whose Joss was great, had the 
mortification to reflect that their own imprudence had | 
deprived them of a victory of which they had been cer-| 
tain, and to behold their dead collected in wagons by the} 


order of Saladin, and cast into the river Belus.t Among 





| 
| 
| 





their captives the Turks were astonished to tind three| 
females, who had fought in armour on horseback. The} 


master of the Temple was, to the great grief of the! 


| ‘ 


iker of his word, by 


Saladin, who did net recognise the dispensing power} 

: ! ! ] : 3 | 
claimed by the church. 

But the hopes of the Christians were revived, and| 
their numbers augmented by the arrival ef new bodies of| 
pilgrims trom France, Italy, and Denmark, and they now | 
were enabled to invest those parts of the town which 


*So named from the brave, Asad-ed-deen Sheerkoo, 
Saladin’s uncle, who had been their commander. 

+ Boha-ed deen estimates the loss of the Christians at 
seven thousand, Aboo-’[-Faraj at two thousand, Vinisauf 
at fifteen hundred. 





hitherto prevailed. 


had been hitherto free; they also secured their camp on 
the hill of Turon by a rampart, and by a ditch extending 
to the sea at either end, thus cutting off the town from 
the Moslem army. Saladin was meantime greatly dis- 
turbed by the intelligence he received of the approach of 
the Emperor Frederick, and his army suffered from the 
air now infected by the eflluvia of the decomposing 
vodies of the slain Christians; he, therefore, transferred 
his camp to the heights of Kharoobah, whence he sent 
he princes beyond the 


and 


envoys to summon to his aid t 
Euphrates, and to call on the Khalif of Bagdad, 
caused a fleet to be fitted out in the ports of Egypt. 


Ihe people of Ptolemais, despairing of 


he 


relief, olk red 


to surrender, on condition of free egress with their 


movable property ; but the contidence of the Christians, 
though they also were suffering from the state of the at- 
mosphere, was so great that they refused them any 
terms; a circumstance which they had reason to regret, 
when shortly afterwards the Egyptian fleet appeared, 
drove off the Christian ships, and captured one, whose 
crew the people of Ptolemais hung from gibbets on the 
walls. As winter was now beginning, the rains, which 
rendered the plain a marsh, prevented any conflicts be- 
tween the armies; the Marquis Conrad returned there- 
fore to Tyre with his men, and Saladin dismissed the 
geater part of his troops till the spring. 
PROGRESS OF THE SIEGE 

When spring commenced the Marquis Conrad re- 
turned, defeating on his way the Egyptian fleet, and 
taking some of their ships, on whose crews the Chris- 
tians took vengeance for the conduct of the people of 
Ptolemais, by giving them into the hands of the women, 
+} 


who dragged them along by the hair, and then cut their 


throats with their knives. These mutual cruelties put 
an end to the courtesy and chivalrous feeling which had 

Saladin quitting Kharoobah 
approached the Christian camp, which an Arabian writer 
His ancient 


now 


describes as inaccessible even to the birds. 
troops had rejoined bis standard, and he had assurance 
of speedy aid from the princes to whom he had written. 

The Christians had constructed t] huge wooden 
towers, one of which was large enough to contain five 
e with hides steeped in 
Seen the 
the 
town like mountains, and they excited the greatest ap- 


Saladin was 


hundred men, covered on one sid 
md with 
camp of Saladin they towered above the walls of 


vinegar, net-work of rope. from 


prehensions in the minds of the beholders, 
bevond measure anxious to destroy these formidable 
machines, and he committed the task to the naphtha- 
casters, Who had been sent to him by the khalif; but 
hese failing, a smith of Damascus undertook to de- 
stroy them; he entered the town, and while Saladin by 
a feigned attack drew away the attention of the Chris- 
The joyful sight was hailed 
but Saladin was 


tians, he set them on fire. 
by the acclamations of the Moslems ; 
not a little disturbed by learning that the besiegers had 
nearly succeeded in filling up the ditches of the town. 
The army of Saladin was swelled each day by the 


|arrival of the troops of his allies, to whose commanders 


he testified all possible respect, and whom, by leading 
them as they came in review before the Christian camp, 
he accustomed to the sight of the enemy whom they 
were to combat, and at the same time displayed his 
On the eve of Pentecost he 
their fortified camp, 


which was kept up incessantly during eight days, till at 


strength to the Christians. 


commenced a general attack on 


last the infidel host were obliged to retire, leaving num- 
bers of their dead around the trenches and ramparts. 
Each army now abstained trom hostilities ; the sultan car- 
ried on his communications with the town by means of 
carrier-pigeons, and small vessels of various kinde stole 
into the harbour with supplies. 

On account of the great superiority of numbers on 
the side of the Moslems, the Christian princes were re- 
solved to avoid an action; but the people soon began to 
grow impatient, and, as in the first Crusades, to accuse 
their leaders of doing the Lord’s work negligently. They 
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were for 2 some time re restrained, ‘though with difficulty, by 
the knights ; but when they heard that Saladin had sent 
a part of his forces nectiverasde, they would be no longer 
kept back, and at noon on St. James’s-day (July 25) 
they sallied forth in a tumultuous manner, without lead- 
crs, to assail the sultan’s camp. They made their attack 
on the right wing, which was unprepared to receive 
them, seized the camp of Malek-el-Adel, and regardless 
of danger laid aside their arms, and sat down to feast on 
the meats and drink they found there. Malek-el-Adel, 
on discovering the truth, fell on them, slaughtered them, 
and put them to flight. Four thousand was the loss of 
the Christians on this day, and the garrison of Ptolemais, 
sallying during the confusion, fell on their camp, burned 
several tents, and carried off a large quantity of booty. 
The Moslems on this occasion lost but ten men. 


to it, when the delicsbeds, stimulated to new exertion by fon on aAdeh on were so dependent for supplies, 
the prospect of danger, repelled them by hurling down) gave him great power, and the king had already not 
enormous blocks of wood, and at last succeeded in mak-} only consented to renounce all his claims on that town, 
ing their Greek fire catch the tower; at the same time) but promised to yield Sidon and Berytus to him when- 
the wind blew back on their own ships the fire with, ever they should be regained. But Conrad aimed to 
which the assailants had hoped to burn the Saracen ves-| deprive him of his crown, and as Queen Sibylla and her 
sels in the harbour, and they were forced to retire with! daughters were now dead, he maintained that the right 
the loss of their tower, and of three of their ships. |of the succession had passed to the remaining daughter 

The Christians, who were entirely dependent on the|of Amalric, Isabel wife of Humphrey ef Thoron; and 
sea for supplies, were often reduced to straits for pro-| that light-minded princess having, at his instigation, 
visions; but their courage remained still unimpaired. sought and obtained a divorce from Humphrey, under 

Saladin, who was suffering from sickness, gave them) the pretext of her having been married betore she was of 
little disturbance, contenting himself with sending letters sufficient age to give a legal consent, Conrad espoused 
into the town by means of pigeons, and divers, and oc-| ‘her, and laid claim to the crown in her right, while 
casional supplies of money and provisions by small ves- (King Guy maintained that he could not with justice be 
sels, which stole into the harbour. As the winter was | deprived of the crown which the deceased Queen Sibylla 


Pilgrims of rank and eminence now arrived daily in|] now begun, the Christian princes resolved to make one 
the Counts of Troyes and Blois, |decisive effort to drive off the sultan, and on the day | 
and other French nobles and knights; the Archbishop of] after the feast of St. Martin, (Nov. 12, ) the whole army | 
Besancon, and the Bishops of Blois and Toul; the] set out, taking with them tents, provisions, and all that 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of Salisbury,| was needful, and leaving in the camp a suflicient force | 
and several English Norman barons and knights; Leo-| for its defence under the Duke of Suabia, the Count of! 
pold the Virtuous, Duke of Austria, the Bishops of| Blois, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Bishop | 
Ostia and Asti, in It: ily, with bands of pilgrims from all of Salisbury appeared clad in armour among those who| 
these countries, gladly disembarked on the shores of the | | went to seek out the heathen. ‘The knights rode in the | 
Holy Land. Some yo fell into the hands of the Sara-|centre of the host, stron: sly fenced in on either side by | 
cens, whose vessels displayed crosses and other badg es | the dense masses of the infantry ; ; and in the midst of 
of the Crusaders, and who even spoke their language,|them, to the astonishment of the infidels, who had as} 
and by these means also sucé seeded in carrying supplie s| yet seen nothing of the kind, moved a carriage drawn by 
into the town. One Saracen ship is even said, for the | four mules, guarded by twe hundred chosen knights, and | 
sake of surer deception, to have gotten pigs (animals | displaying a standard lofiy as a minaret, say the Arabs, | 
odious to Moslems) on board | from which hung a white banner adorned with red/ 
The glad tidings of thede ath of the yeas re Frederick | crosses. * The sultan fell back to the hill of Keisan, and | 
enabled Saladin to recall the troops which he had sent) the Crusaders captured at a lately sunk well a large sup-| 
to oppose him, and thus to concentrate his strength, | ply of barley. Here they pite hed their tents, and in the | 
while the arrival of the Frei wl increased the discord| morning they moved up along the eastern bank of the) 
which already prevailed in the Christian camp, on ac-|stream which flows by Ptolemais, then crossed it, and | 
count of the defeat suffered in the preceding autumn,} marched along its western side. The Turkish army | 
the blame of which was thrown on each other by the} was drawn out, but refused the proffered combat. Daring | 
French and Germans. ‘The former on sisting that the| three days the Christian army moved up and down the | 
chief command should be given to the Count of Troyes, | stream, the T'urks still declining an action; at length 
the Landeraf of Thuringia, who had hi ae rto chiefly ex-| they returned to their camp harrassed by the missiles of| 
ercised that office, left the camp to return home on ac-|the Turkish horse. On the night of the 23d of Novem-| 
count of his ijl health, and he died the following October! ber, Saladin, to animate his warriors, and to take revenge 
at Cyprus. But the German party was shortly after-]on the Franks, placed a select body of horse in ambush 
wards strengthened by the arrival of the Duke of Suabia| on a hill by the Christian camp, north of the town, with 
with five thousand men, the feeble remnant of his|directions to exhibit a few horsemen to the enemy. The 
father’s army. It had been the anxious wish of the! stratagem succeeded ; two hundred knights incautiously 
king that he should remain at Antioch, and occupy the! sallied forth to chastise the insolence of the Turks, who 
attention of a part of Saladin’s forces; but urged by his/ fled before them. The other Turks darted from their 
own desire, or, as was the report in the camp, by the re-| concealment, and all the Latin knights were captured or | 
presentations of the Marquis Conrad, who hoped for his| slain, Saladin, who rode out to meet and congratulate | 
aid in the furtherance of his private views, and who was/}the returning victors, treated the captive knights with 
even said to have received sixty thousand gold pieces|the greatest courtesy ; he presented them with dresses 
from Saladin, for drawing the duke away from Antioch,|of honour, and assigned them tents near his own. 
he marched to Tripolis, and there embarked his men,| Among them was a French knight of distinction, whom 
who, after encountering some perils, arrived in the camp| the sultan frequently invited to his own table, and ob- 
before Ptolemais. serving that this knight, on account of the excessive 
In a council of war held by Saladin, when he had | cold, wore a fur dress, he bestowed similar dresses on the 
learned from spies and deserters that it was the i and he permitted them all, before they were sent 
of the Christians to attack him in the night, it was re-| to Damascus, to get clothes, and every thing else they 
solved to fall back to Kharoobah, leaving a select body | desired, from the Christian camp. The weather was 
of men on the hill of Ayadeah, to keep up the commu-| now so severe that Saladin complied with the desires of 
nications with the town. The Christians, foiled in that! bis emirs, and allowed the chief part of the Turkish 
project, turned all their efforts to the assault of the town: | troops to return home. 
| 





the Christian camp: 


engines of offence and defence were constructed at a! The appearance presented by the Christian camp was 
that of a busy town; houses, booths, and tents rose on 


great expense, the battering rams of the Count of Troyes 
and the Bishop of Besancon, and the cat and the mouse | all sides ; venders of every commodity were to be found 


of the Duke of Suabia, chiefly excited admiration ; but| there ; loose women were numerous, gaming and every 
they were all speedily the prey ‘of the Greek fire launched jexcess in eating and drinking occupied the day, though 
against them by the besieged. The greatest valour and| every circumstance announced the speedy approach of 
heroism was displayed by individuals, but the want of|famine. The pious Archbishop of Canterbury, wearied 
harmony among the leaders caused every operation to| and disgusted with the sight of such profligacy among 
fail. those who professed to have girded on their swords in 
Among the various bold attempts of the Christians at| the cause of God, put up his fervent prayer to Heaven 
this time, none was so worthy of attention as that of|for a speedy release from misery, and his prayer was 
the Pisans, and other mariners, on the Fly-tower, which| heard, for a fever came within fourteen days to his relief, 
protected the entrance of the harbour. They raised on|and withdrew him froin this earth ere the borrors of 
one of their vessels a wooden tower, and covered it and| famine had commenced. 
the ships with hides; in the tower were abundance of} The ambition of the Marquis Conrad was a source of 
missiles, and the crews were well supplied with scaling-| great perplexity to the Crusaders. His possession of 
ladders. While a part of them occupied the arms of| ——— 
two thousand Turks, sent by Karacoosh, the governor of} * This was a carroccio resembling those of the Italian 
the town, to the defence of the tower, the rest attacked it| republics. We do not recollect any other instance of a 








so vigorously that they had already applied their ladders carroccio out of Italy. 
a 


~ 


had placed on his head. The princes and knights were 
split into two parties; the French adhered to their coun- 
| tryman Guy, the Germans were inclined to the side of 
Conrad. 


FAMINE IN THE CHRISTIAN CAMP. 


The marquis had gained many by the hopes of abun- 
‘dant supplies from Tyre, but in this he deceived their 
‘expectations, and famine soon began to commit its ordi- 
nary ravages in the Christian camp. The historians on 
| this, as on other occasions, adopt the clear and intelligi- 
ble method of exhibiting the degree of scarcity, by noting 
the extravagant prices of the various articles of food. As 
much wheat as a man could carry with ease cost a hun- 
dred gold pieces, a hen twelve shillings, an egg or an 
apple six denarii, T'wo men, we are told, gave their last 
|coin, a denarius of Anjou, for thirteen beans. On going 
to eat them when they got home, they found one of them 
unsound, and though the way was long they went back 
‘with it, and by dint of entreaty got the seller to give 
them a sound one in exchange. Knights of birth and 
fame disdained not to steal bread from the bakers; one, 
who was caught in the fact, was given bound to the 
| baker whom he had robbed ; but while the baker and his 
people were otherwise engaged he made his escape, car- 
rying with him a loaf, which he shared with his friends. 
Many knights killed and ate their war-horses ; numbers 
of the poor died, the charity of the Bishop of Salisbury 
and some Italian prelates and English barons saved 
many from perishing. With winter the famine ended, 
the ships began to arrive with supplies; the first, a small 
vessel laden with wheat, arrived on a Saturday evening, 
and next day the price of that article was fallen so much, 
that the quantity which on Saturday had cost a hun- 
dred pieces of gold, would fetch no more than four on 
the Sunday. 

The famine had been attended by sickness, and two 
hundred pilgrims often died in a day. Its noblest victim 
was the gallant Duke of Suabia, who expired on the 21st 
of January, 1191, deeply regretted by his mates in arms. 
To celebrate his funeral the camp was illuminated, each 
tent and hut displaying two or more lights, and the 
Mussulmans, who viewed it from a distance, deemed the 
Christian camp to be in a conflagration. 

As on all occasions of privation and suffering in the 
holy wars, there were many who renounced their faith 
for food, and deserted to the camp of Saladin. Some 
were even base enough, though still retaining their faith, 
to propose to the sultan, if he would give them a ship, 
to seek out and capture Christian vessels, and to give 
him half the booty. Saladin, wishmg to weaken the 
enemy, readily granted their desire; but when they ap- 
peared before him with their captives and a rich booty, 
the magnanimous sultan disdained to share in what was 
so nefariously acquired, and pious Moslems praised 
Allah who thus destroyed the infidels by the means of 
each other. 

The far greater part of the pilgrims remained true to 
their vow and suffered in patience, and it was at this 
time that a new military and religious order, that of the 
Teutonic knights, was added to those of the Temple and 
the Hospital. ‘Their dress was a white mantle with a 
black cross, their vows were similar to those of the other 
order. The Duke of Suabia displayed great zeal in its 
cause, and used his influence in its favour with his 
brother the emperor, and the pope. _. 

It was not without difficulty that Saladin was able to 
induce his auxiliaries from beyond the Euphrates to 
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abide by his standard, and it was only by his assurance 
that he was treating of peace with the Christians that 
they consented to remain. In the month of February, 
Malek-el-Adel, by his orders, changed the brave garrison 
of Ptolemais, who Lad acquired such well-deserved repu- 
tation by their defence of that town; but those sent in 
their place were neither so brave nor so numerous, and 
the new commanders did not equal their predecessors in 
skill or in zeal. The Christians were on their side 
equally weary of the war, and their ablest leaders were 
of opinion that if the Kings of France and England did 
not arrive by Easter the siege must be raised. 


ARRIVAL OF THE KING OF FRANCE. 


At length, on the 13th of April, to the great joy of 
the Christians, who received him with all the marks of 
honour becoming one of the most potent monarchs of 
the West, King Philip arrived in the camp before Ptole- 
mais. But they observed with pain that he was accom- 
panied by no more than six ships, and their boasts of his 
power, to the advanced posts of the Moslems, and others 
of the infidels with whom they were in the habit of con- 
versing, were little borne out by the number of his army. 
Philip contributed also to increase the disunion among 
the Crusaders, by taking the part of the Marquis of Tyre 
against the King of Jerusalem, who forthwith sailed, as 
we have related, accompanied by his principal adherents, 
to seek the support of the King of England. The 
French monarch took his post by the Accursed Tower, 
and constructed a few machines, which did at first some 
mischief, but were soon destroyed by the Greek fire of 
the besieged. ‘The army was eager to be led against the 
town; but Philip, deeming it more judicious to wait till 
the King of England was come, refused to comply with 
their desires. 


ARRIVAL OF KING RICHARD. 


Richard, on leaving Cyprus with five-and-twenty 
ships, directed his course for Tyre, but by order of Con- 
rad he was refused admittance into that city, and he 
spent a night in his tent without the walls. Next day 
he made sail for Ptolemais, and as he was between Sidon 
and Berytus, he discerned at a distance a large three- 
masted vessel, apparently bound for Ptolemais, A galley 
was despatched to hail her; the ship, which was becalm- 
ed, replied that she belonged to the King of France, and 
was conveying stores and arms from Antioch to the 
Christian camp. The Evglish, seeing none of that mo- 
narch’s people on board, were dubious of the truth of 
what they heard; and the king himself, on taking a 
nearer view of her, was quite convinced that no ship of 
her size and appearance could belong to the King of 
France. To another vessel, which afterwards questioned 
them, they said that they were Genoese, and bound for 
Tyre. An English seaman now offered to wager his 
head that they were heathens, and the king gave orders 
for the attack. ‘The courage and skill with which the 
Moslems (for such they were) defended themselves, 
amazed the English seamen ; from the lofty deck of their 
vessel they hurled the Greek fire on the assailants who 
were beneath, and their archers shot with greater effect 
from their elevation. By violent menaces, joined with 
promises, the King of England excited his dispirited men 
to persevere in the conflict. Some jumped into the sea 
and attempted to tie*the rudder of the ship to prevent 


her sailing, others climbed up her sides, but they were | 


quickly ‘slain or driven back. The king, seeing he could 
not take, resolved to sink her, and he ordered his ships 
to run their iron beaks against her side. ‘The Turks, 
when they saw there was no chance of escape, siezed 
their axes, and aided to destroy her. Several cast them- 


who were emirs or engineers, all the rest were pat to 
death. A large booty was saved and divided by the 


king among his men. ‘T'he quantity of military stores | Blanchmains, Robert E. of 
on board of this vessel was very great, and the loss of | 
her caused the greatest grief to Saladin, and utterly de- | Bodiham, William de 


jected the garrison of Ptolemais. 


Two days afterwards (June 8), the King of England | - 


landed at the camp before Ptolemais. His arrival diffused 








| 


| Beuchamp, John de 
selves into the sea ; of all the prisoners whom the English | Bevent, Adame 
took, the ferocious king gave life to but five-and-thirty, | Bigot, Earl of Norfolk. 


flutes, and horns, filled the air with their exulting notes: 
songs, and ballads of the deeds of the heroes of old, were 
sung by all the people; and when the night fell, an illu- 
mination of torches and wax tapers spread over the whole | 
camp, and joyous banquets were celebrated in honour of 
the valiant Richard. ‘The Moslems from their camp and 
town heard and saw these demonstrations of triumph | 
with anxiety and dismay. | 


THE ENGLISH CRUSADERS. 


The first army of Crusaders which England sent forth, 
being now landed under the command of their king, it) 
may be gratifying to see the list of the nobles and 
knights of greatest note, who on this occasion 


Bore the radiant red-cross shield, 
Mid the bold peers of Salem’s field. 


And it will be interesting to observe what names among | 
them still remain in the rolls of nobility, or among! 
our territorial aristocracy. For that purpose we subjoin | 
the following catalogue of English Crusaders.* 

We must previously observe, that the number of the 
English warriors is not given by the historians, but as 
the whole pilgrim army at Vezelay did not exceed one | 
hundred thousand men, one half of whom must have | 
been subjects of the King of France, and as Richard | 
was Lord of Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Poi- | 
tou, and Guienne, the number of the English pilgrims | 
could not have been more than twenty thousand or 
twenty-five thousand men. 





RICHARD I. 


Boliere, Baldwyn de 
Bonet, Hamond de 
Borgheise, Hubert de 
Borgo. 

Borne, John de 
Botone, Steven de 
Boves, Hughe de 
Bovile, William | 
Boun, John de | 
Breouse, Piilip de 
Camoyes, John de 
Camvill, Robert de | 
Camwell, Sir Richard de 
Cantelow, John de 


Abelin, Nicholas de 
Agilon, Robert 
William de 
Albington, Philip de 
Albini, William de, 3d F. 
of Arundel. 
Aleton, John 
Anselm, Chaplain to the 
King. 
Apuldorfield, Henrye de 
Apelfourd, William de 
Arcedeacon, Adam de 
Audley, William de 
Aula, Nicholas de 





Autreve, William de Carrington, Sir Michael. | 
Badelismer, Raffle de standard-bearer to the | 
Baldwin, Archbishop of king. 

Canterbury. Chamberlayne, William de} 





——— Philyp de 
Champayne, Robert de | 
Champernoun, Henry de 
—— John de 
Chaworth, Thomas de 
Cheney, Alexander de | 
Chenegin, Rob’t or Roger de | 
Chevenam, Andrew de | 
Clinge, William de 
Clyfford, Roger 
Cobeham, of 
Henry de 
Cobeham, John de 
Cokefield, Robert | 
Cokyntone, Henry de | 
Colvile, Gefirey de 
Corbet, Robert 
Cornwale, Robert de 
Cosinton, Stephen de 
Covert, Roger de 
Creon, Guy de 
Crespigny, William de 
Creye, Symon de 
Creile, Robert, and Nicho- | 
las de 
Cudham, Olyver, and Ro-| 
bert de 
Dambesace, William | 
Daras, Cheselin de | 
Darcy, Norman. | 


Balun, John de 
Bardolphe, Hugh and Wil- 
liam 

Barkele. 
Barnes, Raffe de 
Basemes, Godfraye de 
Basset of Drayton, Ralph 
Basset, Symond 
Basset, Astell de 
Breouse, William de 

— Richard de 

— Renald de 
Bruce, Ingram de 
Bassingborne, Waren de 
Boys. 
Beauchamp, John de 
———— Walter de 
Beff, Gifford le 
Beices Hameris. 
Bethune, Baldwin de 
John de 








Roundell, 


| 
—— | 
| 








Bikenor, John de 
Birmingham, William de 


Leicester. 


Bokesle. 





. a: 
* We extract it (with permission) from the « List of! 





Daubeny, Ralph, Philip and 
William 

Despreux, William 

Dinant, Robert de, and 
Oliver 

Dotavile, Walter de 

Dufford, Robert de 

Eslynge, Raffe de 

Estornbam, Bartholomew 

Estotevile or Stuteville, Ro- 
bert de 

Eveby, Robert de 

Fenkeham, William de 

Feringes, Lucas de 

Ferni, Philippe de 

Ferrars, William, Earl of 

Derby. 


|Ferrars, Robert, Earl 


Fitz-Allen, John de 

——- Henry 

Fitz-Apuldurfeild, Henrye 
le 

Pitz-Geffray. 

Fitz-Gerald, Warine de 

—- Morris 

Fitz-Humphrey, Walter 

Fitz-John. 

Fitz-Lee, William 

Fitz-Nell, Robert 

Fitz-Parnell, Robert, fourth 
Earl of Leicester. 

Fitz-Roger, John 

Fitz-Walter, Robert, Lord 

Fitz-Warren, Fowlke de 

Flandres, Baldwyne de 

—-— Constantine de 

Fonche, Roger de 

Fortibus, William de, Earl 
of Albemarle. 

Furnivall, Girard de 

—— Thomas de 

Gatton, Hamon de 

Genville, Geftrey 














| Gifford, Osberne de 


Walter 

—— Elys 

Gyse, Auncell de 

Glanvill, Ranulph de, Lord 
Chief Justice of England. 

Godfrey, brother of Henry 
III. 

Gordun, Adam de 

Gosehall, Ralph de 

Gournay, Hugh de 

Gras, Nicholas le 

Gray, Reginald and Rich- 
ard de 

Grentemaisnil, William,and 
Ivo de 

Gy ffard, Robert 

Hacket, Ralph de 

Hardres, Robert de 

Hastinge, John and Wil- 
liam de 

Helyon, Walter de 

Henry, William de 

Herice, Henry de 

Heringoe, William 

Hise, Nicholas de la 

Hornes, William de 

Hengham, Robert de 

Huntingfield, Pierce and 
Cael de 

Hussy, Henry 

Ichingham, William 

Irie, Matthew de 

Kent, Thomas de 

Kyme, Philip de 

Kyrketon, Ralph de 

Laborne, William de 

Lacy, Roger de 

Lahaye, John de 

Lake. 


the utmost joy among the pilgrims, and his entry was a} English Crusaders,” so diligently collected by Mr. Wiffen, | Lamarc, John 


triumphal procession. 





The trumpets, drums, cymbals, | and prefixed to his translation of ‘T'asso. 





Langley, Geffrey de 
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Lapole, Walter de 
Laroche, Guy de 
Leben, Nicholas de 
Leborne, William 
Legenne, William 
Levelande, Raffe de 
Lew kenor, Roger de 
Linet, Robert 
Lucenburth, William de 
Lucy, Gelfraye, or Godfrey 

de 
Lucy, Emery de 
Lyle, Gerard 
— Robert 
Lynnesey, Raffe de 
Macwire, William de 
Maili, Gylles de 
Male 3, John 
Malet, Robert 
Malemeynes, Nicholas de 
Malimaine, Henry de 
Malo, Roger, King Rich- 

ard’s Vice-clancellor. 
Maltrevers, Walter de 
Mandeville, Richard de 
Mantell, William de 
Manvers, John de 
Mauvoisin, Henry de 
Marconvile, Raffe de 
Marely, Jehane de 
Marlet, Richard 
Marmes, Thomas de 
Marmion, William 
——— Phillipe 
Marshall, John de 
Maube, William 
Meremone, Gettrey 
Mingee, Adam do 
Moloun, Symone 
Monhault, Adam de 
Monnile, Benedick 
Morston, Bartholomewa 
Mortimer, Robert 
Mountjoy e, Esteven de 
Mountforth, Peers de 
Monvile, Gilbert de 
Mowbray, Nigel de 
Munceus, John de 
Munchen, Stephen de 
Munchense, William de 
Munforte, Robert or Roger 
Mosard, Raffe de 
Muntein, Robert de 
Muttans, Walter de 
Nell, Raffe de 
Neville, Hugh de 

Robert de 
Nevylle, Lawrence 
Neureford, William 
Normanvile, Raphe de 
Northie, William de 
Nunchans, Stephen de, bro 

ther to the Bishop of 

Ely. 
Northwood, Roger de 
Odingselle, William de 
Okstede, Roland de 
Oldeham, Thomas de 
Ore, Nicholas de 
Richard de 
Orleston, William de 
Otigedene, Raffle de 
Parke, Henry de 
Pancevot, Grymbolde « 
Paynell or Pagnel, Williom 
_ Thoin 4 
Pecham, John de 
Peche, Gilbert 
—_—_ John 
Peyfrer, William de 
Pembryge, Henry 
Penecester, Pynchester 

de Penshurst, Este}! 0 
Percy, Henry de 
John de 





? 
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Percy, Everard de 

Perot, Raffe 

Pierrepoint, Robert 

Symone 

Pesone, Nicholas ce 

Peverell, ‘Thomas 

Pigot, Henry, seneschal to 
Earl Warren and Surry 

Pipard, Gilbert 

Plokenet, Alen de 

Poltimor, Lucas de 

Poynge, Lucas de 


Somerye, Robert and Si- 
mon de 

Spencer, Hugh de 

Staverton, John de 

Stopham, Ralph de 

Strange, John le 

Sully. 

Talbot, Roger de 

Talbot, Gerard 

Tame, Richard 

Tamworth, Gyles de 

Tanquery, Bertram Je 











Tilmaston, Roger de 
Traseme, Otho de 
Tregoz, Henry and John 
Tuithman, Alain de 
Tupigen, Walter de 
Turkeville, Hugh 
Tychesey, Thomas de 
Valoynes, Walrois de 
Vantore, John de 
Vaux, John de 
Vel, Robert de 
Verdun, Bertram de 

- Theobald de 
Vescy, William de 
Viene, Lucas de 
Vile, Anselm de 
Wake, Baldwin de 
Waleis, Richard 
Wanton, William de 
Warburton, Thomas 
Warde, Robert de 
Wace, Roger le 
Welles, Simon de 
Wilton, Ralph de 
Witefield, Robert de 
Wodebith, Ralph de 
Wotingby, Bartholomew 


Preston, William de 

Quincy, Robert de, Earl of 
Leicester.* 

Ralle, Henry de 

Rochford, Ellis de 

Rode, William de 

Rome, Rozer de 

Romilly, Ralph 

Roos, Robert de 

St. Aubrey, Gilbert de 

St. John, John de 

St. Leger, William and 
Ralph de 

St. Quintin, Robert de 

St. Valerie, Bernard de 

Sackville, Adam de 

Sandair, Thomas de 

Stantaver, Hugh 

Sautone, Bartholomew 

Savage, Ralph de 

Siye, William de 

Scovencey, John de 

Scotto, Robert de 

Scrope, Robert, of Barton 

Walter 
Sillingheld, John de 
Seintmore, Laurence de 


Solan, Stephen de de 


SIEGE OF PTOLEMAIS. 


The King of France, who had received his brother of 
England with all becoming honour on his arrival, was | 
soon excited to jealousy, by the superior consideration 
shown for his more munificent and splendid vassal. The | 
pilgrims from Pisa placed themselves under the English | 
monarch, whom they seemed to recognise as master of 
the Holy Lint; the Genoese wished to do the same, but 
Richard declined accepting their oaths, as they were al- 
ready hound to the King of France and the Marquis of 
Tyre; but he wounded the vanity of Philip, by having 
proclamation made throughout the camp, that any knight 
who stood in need of assistance should receive tour gold 
pieces a month from bis treasurer, the more thrifty 
French king having allowed but three pieces. Many of 
Philip's foot-soldiers also passed over to the service of 
Richard, and their desertion was the cause of several of 
his machines being burned by the besieged. Though | 
the King of England had fallen sick of the contagion 
which still prevailed, he carried on his operations against 
the town with vigour; the example of the English roused 
the other pilgiiins to emulation; no day passed without 
an assault being made, and as fast as the besieged de- 
stroyed with their Greek fire the engines of the besiegers, 
new ones were constructed. The garrison sounded their 
drums and cymbals as soon as the attack was made, and 
then Saladin led out his army and assailed the Christian 
camp, and the Crusaders were frequently obliged to give 
over the assault of the town to return to the defence of 
their tents. As one day the King of France had led the 
army agiinst the walls of the city, the Turkish army 
attacked the camp with great fury; Godfrey of Lusig- 
nan, who commanded there that day, employed his 
ba'tle-axe with such vigour, that his brother-warriors 
afterwards compared him wit) the Paladins Roland, and 
Ozier the Dane ; but, in despite of his efforts, the enemy 
pressed in, and the King of France was forced to draw 
off his forces from the assault, and to leave bis machines 





while they were at war with each other; but he permit- 


‘}the English writers, he himself sent fine pears of Damas- 








a prey to the Greek fire. 


* This is the third Earl of Leicester in this eatalogue. 
There is probably some mistake. 
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Of this failure he laid the 
blame on King Richard and the Pisans, who, he said, 
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did not aid him as they had promised. A council of | 
war was in consequence appointed, to whose directions 
both monarchs promised obedience, but neither adhered | 
to his declaration. 

The King of France being recovered from the sick- 
ness into which he had fallen, renewed his operations 
against the town with vigour. Richard, who still lay 
sick, had, on the arrival of the remainder of his ships, | 
various machines of great power constructed, and he| 
employed them against the brave garrison of Ptolemais. | 
Among the things brought for the siege in his ships, | 
weie huge stones fetched from Sicily, which did tremen- | 
dous execution, one of them killing ten men ata time. | 
The King of Engiand promised one, two, and at last 
four pieces of gold, to whoever would bring a stone from | 
the wall of the town, and many lost their lives in the 
perilous attempt. 

The ill feeling between the rival monarchs was fos- 
tered by the different sides which they took in the con- 
test between Guy and Conrad for the empty title of 
King of Jerusalem; and the whole Christian camp was 
split into two opposite factions. Godfrey of Lusignan 
publicly accused Conrad as a traitor against his sove- 
reign lord, and pledged himself to prove the charge in 
single combat against him. Conrad, thereupon, left the 
camp and returned home to Tyre, but the King o 
France, to whom he was become indispensable, induced 
him to come back, and then, probably at his suggestion, 
claimed, according to the tenor of the treaty of Vezelay, 
one half of Richard’s acquisition of Cyprus. Richard 
replied, that that treaty only referred to conquests made 
from the heathen; but he offered to divide the island 
with him, if Philip would give him a half of tlre lands 
of the Count of Flanters, and other vassals of the 
French crown who had died durit.g the siege, and whose 
fiefs Philip had resumed. Philip is then said to have 
given up his claim, and it was agreed that the brethren 
of the Temple and the Hospital, and other knights of 
repute, should divide between the two monarchs any 
future acquisitions which they might make. 

The King of England now resolved to seek the friend- 
ship of Saladin, and he sent an envoy to propose an 
interview with that prince. The sultan received the 
English ambassador with great honour, but declined the 
proposed meeting, on the ground of its being indecorous 


RUSADERS 


| 
| 


ted his brother Malek-el-Adel to meet the English king 
in the plain before the two armies. On the appointed 
day, Richard did not appear, prevented, as the Moslems 
heard, by the remonstrances of the other princes; but 
in a few days, another English envoy came with an as- 
sura‘.ce that sickness alone had prevented King Richard 
trom keeping his appointment. Various messages passed 
between the two monarchs, bat nothing was effected, as 
Saladin was all along suspicious of the designs of Rich- 
ard. He allowed, however, ice and fruits to be purchased 
in bis camp for the King of England, and, according to 





cus and other fruits to the kings both of France and 
England, and accepted their presents in return. 

The siege was still prosecuted with vigour. The 
Christians had a secret friend in the town, whose name 
they never could learn, but who was probably of their 
own creed, and, by mens of billets attached to arrows, 
he gave them intelligence of all the proceedings of the 
enemy, so that, whenever Saladin made an attack on 
their camp, he found them prepared to receive him. 
Many also of the garrison deserted, and made a tempo- 
rary renunciation of their faith; several of the emirs 
secretly left the town, and concealed themselves in the 
sultan’s camp. Saladin at length sent orders to the gar- 
rison to leave the town, with all that they could take 
with them, and force their way along the sea-coast, while 
he made an attack on the Christian camp. A night was 
spent in making preparations, but in the morning, re- 
cognising the impossibility of success, the garrison ab- 
stained from the attempt. 

On the 11th June, the last attempt was made to storm 
the town. - While the miners and others, employed by 
the King of England, had ceased from their work for 
their mid-day meal, the English esquires, led by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, the Earl of Leicester, and some 
other lords, and joined by the Pisans, mounted the ruins 
of a tower which had been thrown down; the Turkish 
sentinels raised the alarm, the invaders were promptly 











assailed by the formidable Greek fire, and driven off with 
loss; the remainder of the Christian army, who were 
quietly eating their meal, did not stir to come to their 


assistance. 


SURRENDER OF PTOLEMAIS. 


Immediately after this assault, Kara-koosh and Seif. 
ed-deen Ali Meshtool, the two commandants of the 
town, came out to treat of a surrender. They had twice 
already offered to yield the town on condition of free 
egress for the garrison. “ We have,” said Seif-ed-deen 
to the King of France, “ we have taken several towns 
from you, and when your people sued for peace and a 
treaty, we have complied with their desire, and shown 
them all honour, and let them depart in peace. Where- 
fore assure us our lives on thy royal word, and we will 
give the town up to you.” This appeal to their sence 
of justice was without effect; nothing but unconditiona! 
surrender would content the confederate monarchs, and 
they farther insisted on the restoration of the true cross, 
the release of all Christian prisoners, and the giving up 
all the lands and towns which the Christians possessed 
at the time of the second Crusade. « Well, then,” cried 
Seif-ed-deen, “ we will not give you the town till all of 
us are fallen, and not a man of us will die till he has 
slain fifty of the chief of you.” The negotiation was 


ishortly afterwards resumed; Philip and the French 


knights were for accepting the surrender on the terms 
offered, but Richard was inflexible, and on the 12th July 
the emirs were obliged to submit to the following hard 
conditions—a free passage for the persons, but all the 
goods and arms to be left behind; the delivery of the 
true cross by Saladin, the payment of two hundred thou- 
sand byzants, and the liberation of two hundred knights 
and two thousand five hundred other Christian captives; 
the emirs and a part of the garrison to remain as host- 
ages for the fulfilment of these terms by the sultan. 
Strict orders wére then given, that no Christian should 
either by word or act give any offence to the Turks. 
Saladin, on receiving a letter informing him of this 
treaty, was greatly disturbed, and in the council of his 
emirs it was resolved not to ratify a deed which would 
deprive Islam of one of its strongest towns, and which 
contained the greater part of the military stores of his 
kingdom. But the view of the banners of the kings of 
the West waving on the turrets of the greit mosk, and 
on the houses of the Templars and Hospitallers, convinc- 
ed them that it was now too late to resolve. 

In the afternoon of the day on which the treaty was 
concluded, the Turkish garrison marched out with their 
wives and children. ‘Though disarmed, their mien was 
that of conquerors, rather than of vanquished men; the 
Christians could not refrain from admiring the beauty of 
tLeir countenances, and the firmness of mind which 
their features testified ; a writer, (Vinisauf,) who was 
present, declares that this people “ were admirable for 
their deserts in military virtues, and every kind of worthi- 
ness,” and he adds, “ if they had been distinguished by 
a true faith, there had not been, I speak as a man, better 
than they.” Saladin, as both himself and his emirs es- 
teemed it an imperative duty to free captive Moslems, 
sent immediately to Damascus to have the required num- 
bers of Christians released, and he made arrangements 
for raising, as speedily as possible, the money which he 
was to pay. As there was no use in continuing in his 
present position, he retired with his army to provide for 
the defence of Jerusalem. Ere the sultan departed, 
many courtesies passed between him and the two west- 
ern monarchs, and the King of England sent him a 
present of falcons, and hounds of various kinds, for 
which he made a suitable return. 


THE KINGS IN PTOLEMAIS. 


Ptolemais was taken possession of by some select 
troops of the kings of France and England, and en- 
trance was refused to the other pilgrims. The two 
monarchs divided the town, the booty, and the hostages, 
between themselves. The King of France took up his 
abode in the house of the Templars, the King of Eng- 
land fixed his residence in the citadel. ‘The churches 
which had been desecrated by the heathen were purified, 
and on the 16th July mass was celebrated in them by 
the papal legate, and the bishops who were in the Chris- 
tian army. 
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MASSACRE OF THE TURKISH PRISONERS. |"? retain the hostages to the last term of payment, by their 
giving security for their release at*that period. One 


The chief command now remained with King Rich-| author who was present at the time, says, that Saladin 
irequired that the ‘Teimplars—of whose reverence for the 
sanctity of an oath the Mussulmans had a high opinion 


THE CRUSADERS. 








The proceedings of the two kings were iar trom giv- 
ing satisfaction to the remainder of the pilgrims. ‘T'hey 
could not discern the justice of a regulation by which 
they who had, fur the space of two years, endured al!) ard, and he very soon suilied his fame by an act, to 
the toils and the dangers of a siege, in which nearly two, which the King of France, if present, would most pro- 
hundred thousand warriors had fallen, should be ex-|bably never have given his consent. Historians, aud|—sbould bind themselves by oath to sce the ‘Turki-h 
cluded from all share in the advantages which were ap-| novelists still more, have combined to give us very erro-| prisoners liberated. ‘This they refused, saying that, when 
propriated by the French and English, who were but| neous notions respecting the character of the English the first payment was made, a part of the prisowers should 
just arrived. ‘Their resentment was heightened by the| monarch,* and the epithet of Lion-heart, which his co-|be released, and the remaindec be detained til the last 
insolence of the English, who drove off with blows such! temporaries bestowed upon him, tends to spread the | payment was performed. Saladin became convinced, h s 


. ! . “¢ : os . Th 
of them as attempted to enter the town; and in an as-| illusion, as if, in addition to the courage, he possessed | historians say, that the Cliristiaus did not mean to act 
fairly, and he felt that his only course was to leave the 


sembly of the princes it was resolved to signify to the/ the nobleness and generosity described as characteristic 
two kings, that the other pilgrims would take no part in| of the king of the woods. But on closely inspecting his | brave defenders of Acre to their fate. 
any farther operations against the heathens, if they were | actions, we find littie to commend; his courage was un-| But that fate was not such as from the words of the treaty 
not given a fair portion of the plunder of Ptolemais, to attended by the skill and prudence which distinguish the the sultan anticipated ; for, as this had stated that in case 
make good the losses which they had endured. ‘T'he| able captain, and it was tarnished by a brutal and inhu- of the sultan not fulfilling the conditions, their lives and 
kings promised compliance ; but they did not keep their) man ferocity ; his generosity was lavish profusion, mostly |limbs should be at the mercy of the two kings, he ex- 
word, and many knights were obliged to sell their arms, | excited by vanity; though a composer of Jays and bal-| pected nothing worse than slavery to befall them. But 
and return home. lads, he does not appear to have known any thing of |he little knew the English king, for Richard only waited 
Another party, who considered themselves injured,/the delicacy of love, and his chivalryt was very tar be- | till the forty days were expired, and then (August 20) 
were the former Christian inhabitants, who saw the| low that of Tancred, much less deserving to be compared |he led out his prisoners, more than two thousand in 
houses and grounds which had been theirs in the hands} with the valour, generosity, and piety of the illustrious number, into the plain between the hills of Ayadeah and 
of the French and English, who answered their claims} Godfrey of Bouillon. His inferiority in true nobleness|Keisan, near the camp of Saladin, and there massacred 
by replying that no one knew whether they were just or! of soul is immense, when opposed to his magnanimous |them all in cold blood. The emirs and those for whom a 
not, and that all that had been taken from the Saracens) rival, the Sultan Saladin, and when reading the transac-; high ransom was expected, or who were of strong bodies 
belonged to those whose valour had won it. King Philip, tions between him and Philip Augustus, a far greater|or expert hands, were reserved alive. The bellies of the 
however, warmly took the side of the complainants, and| man, we should always recollect that our authoritics are | martyred Moslems were ript open in search of byzants, by 
he declared in the council that he was not come to the | chiefly the historians and panegyrists of the King of|their executioners, and their gall was extracted to make 
| medicine of it. 





East to gain houses and lands, but to recover the coun-| England. The barbarous deed was applauded in 
The time on which Saladin was to make the first pay-/the West; one voice alone (that of Sicard, Bishop of 


ment, and to deliver up the prisoners and the true cross,|Cremona) condemnatory of it has come down to us, 
was now approaching, and the sultan had the money, the | Saladin made a vow never to spare the lite of a Christian 
prisoners, and the sacred relic in his camp, where this! who should fall into his hands, but the prisoners in his 
last was seen and adored by two English ambassadors. |camp, who were anticipating their freedom, were sent 
Richard sent to the Marquis of Tyre, with whom Philip|safely back to Damascus. He farther determined never 
had left his Turkish hostages and the managemeut of all |to restore the cross on which they set such value. 

his aflairs in the Holy Land, directing him toce.neto Acre} ‘Thus, with a massacre which covered the King of 
with his prisoners. The marquis refused, and the im-| England and the Christians in general with disgrace, ter- 
petuous monarch called on the princes to march directly | minated the siege of Acre. No siege ever perhaps causs 
to Tyre to punish his contumacy; but on the propo-|ed such a lossof human life. Of three hundred thousand 
sal of the Duke of Burgundy, to go himself to the mar-| pilgrims which appeared before its walls, not more than 
quis, and to prevail upon him to give up the hostages, he | six thousand, it is said, ever again beheld their homes; all 
adopted milder counsels. The duke succeeded in ob-|the rest perished by disease or by the sword of the enemy. 
taining Karakoosh, and his companions in misfortune,! Among the dead were six archbishops and_ patriarchs, 
from the marquis; but Conrad firmly refused to serve|twelve bishops, forty counts, and five hundred other 
under King Richard. The 9th August, the day on/nobles of high rank and power. 

which the exchange of prisoners and the other conditions | 

of the treaty were to commence, was now arrived ; but | MARCH OF KING RICHARD. 

Richard deferred the matter till the 1]th, as the hostages | 

from ‘T'yre were not yet come, and on the llth he put it} King Richard found great difficulty to make the 
off tilla further period. According to the English writers, | pilgrims leave Ptolemais, where they gave themselves up 
Richard proposed various interviews with the sultan and |to every species of sensual indulgence ; by lavish expen- 
his brother, which were accepted ; but when the English |diture of his money he at length induced the greater part 
monarch came to the appointed place he found no one jof them to consent to proceed to the siege of Joppa, and 
to meet him, and no apology was made for the breeah of |on the day after the massaere of the Turkish prisoners, 
promise. On this point the Arabian writers are perfect-| he committed the charge of Ptolemais, in which his queen 
ly silent, and such want of courtesy is certainly not in jand his sister with their ladies were to remain, to the 
the usual character of Saladin. 


try for the Christians, and that he never would be a party 
to the keeping out of their property those who had been 
deprived of it by the infidels. It was therefore deter-| 
mined, that such as could prove their title should be! 
put in possession of their property, on the condition of 
their entertaining the stranger-knights during their stay | 
at Ptolemais. | 

Now that the crown of Jerusalem seemed likely to) 
be uf some value, the dispute was renewed between Guy) 
and the Marquis of Tyre. Courad, after having made | 
every effort to gain the good will of King Richard, came| 
forward in the council held on the 27th July, at which, 
besides the kings, all the temporal and spiritual princes! 
of the army were present, and demanded the crown in| 
right of his wife. Guy, on his side, asserted that he! 
had done nothing to forfeit it. After the friends of either | 
party had brought forward their arguments, the competi- 
tors agreed to leave the decision to the two kings, and_| 
the prelates, counts, and barons of the pilgrim army ;' 
and on the following day, when the rivals had sworn to| 
abide by the decision of the judges, it was awarded that | 
Guy should retain the kingdom during his life, but that | 
on his death it should go to the Marquis Conrad and 
his wife Isabel, or to the children of their marriage ; 
that during the life of King Guy the revenues of the 
kingdom should be divided between him and the Mar- 
quis Conrad ; as a reward for his services in the Holy | 
Land, the marquis was to have the hereditary possession 
of Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus, and Godfrey of Lusignan, 
on account of his valour during the siege of Acre, to 
have the county of Joppa, and both to render the cus- 
tomary services to the King of Jerusalem. The king 
and the marquis swore to this arrangement. 

A report was now spread that the King of France 
was about to return home, which was confirmed by his 
refusal to agree to the proposal of Richard, that they 
should bind themselves to remain with their armies 
for three years in the Holy Land, to fight against the! 
heathen; and soon the Bishop of Beauvais, the Duke 
of Burgundy, and the Counts of Amiens, and Merlou, 
waited on the English king, to announce to him that the 
health of the King of France demanded his immediate 
departure from the East. «Jf Philip,” replied he, haughti- 
ly, « thinks that a longer abode in Syria will be fatal to 
him, so let him depart, and cover his kingdom with dis- 
grace.” He then required an oath fron the French 
monarch, that he would make no attempt on his domi- 
nions during his absence, and Philip, leaving the greater 
part of his knights and foot-men under the command of 
the Duke of Burgundy, embarked in the beginning of 
August, and taking with him his share of the Turkish 
hostages, he sailed to Tyre, and thence to T'ripolis and 
Antioch. He crossed over to Apulia, and proceeded by 
land to Rome, where the pope released him and his com- 








panions from their pilgrims’ vows, and he reached his 
own kingdom by Christmas. 


“as we can find no historic evidence of it, 


They assert thatthe sul- | knights Bertram of Verdun and Stephen Longchamp, and 
tan by the advice of his emirs refused to give the money, | forcing the English and the French to leave the town, he 
the cross, and the prisoners, till he was assured of the|set forth. All women, except washerwomen, who were 
safety of the Turkish captives, either by their being | able to travel on foot, were prohibited from following the 
set at liberty on his giving security for the payment|army. On the following day the pilgrims moved in the 
of the remainder of the money, or if the Christians chose | direction of Joppa, and the ships with stores and pro- 
visions weighed anchor to accompany them. 

* How very amiable, notwithstanding his heat of} The army, though incessantly assailed by the Turks, 
temper, and some other trifling blemishes, is the Richard | who charged in small bodies of from twenty to thirty 
Ceeur de Lion of the jate Sir W. Scott’s romances of|men, crossed the river Belus in safety. They abode 
Ivanhoe and the Talisman! Without wishing, what in- | three days in their camp on its opposite side to afford 
deed is not in our power, to detract from the just fame |time for the other pilgrims to join. On Sunday, the 25th 
of that most distinguished writer, we may venture to/ August, they again set forth divided into three corps, the 
inform our readers that a more total neglect of historic |cross-bowmen, whose jackets were impervious to the 
truth is no where to be found than what this last-named | Turkish arrows, surreunding the knights for their pro- 
historic romance presents. Compare the Saladin of his-| tection. The first corps was commanded by the King 
tory, as we give him, with Sir W. Scott’s “fancied por-|of England in person, and composed of English and 
trait in no feature like” of the sultan; also our account | Normans, and a lofty carroccio, displaying aloft the lion, 
of the death of the Marquis of Montferrat, with his, of |the banner of the king, moved in their centre; the last 
that of the Marquis of Montserrat. corps was led by the Duke of Burgundy. Saladin had 

¢ When in this work we use the words chivalry and | occupied the valleys and passes of Mount Carmel; his 
chivalrous, we would always be understood to mean |cavalry hovered about the Christian army, and a thick fog 
merely daring and adventurous valour; in its best form,|coming on as they were in a narrow pass, and causing 
it was united with generosity and magnanimity. The |them to break their order, the Turks fell on and plune 
existence of a peculiar institution,—such as that describ-|dered the baggage ; the knights hastened to the relief but 
ed by St. Palaye, Sir W. Scott, Mills, and others, from|could not repel the infidels; the Duke of Burgundy’s 
the romances, in their essays on the gubject,--we deny,|corps which was advancing was thrown into confusion, 
and it was only the arrival of King Richerd with his 
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knights, and the mighty strokes of his huge sword, 
availed to put the Turks to flight. On this occasion 
William des Barres fouzht so valiantly at the side of the 
king, that Richard gave him full forgiveness of his offence 
at Messina. Next day the army reached Khaifa, and en- 
camped for two nights near the town waiting for the 
pilgrims from Acre. Saladin meantime reviewed his 
troops, gave money to repair their losses, and took up a 
position to await the Christians at the river near Caesarea. 

As the pilgrims advanced they found their toils and dif 

ulties increase; the road lay over a deep yielding sand 
with hollow ways, or over plains and downs coveted with 
strong prickly bushes, whose thorns pierced through their 
clothes. ‘This inconvenience was in some degree alle- 
viated by the abundance of game which haunted these 
thickets. and afforded them both sport and food; but at 
night, when they hoped to enjoy quiet and repose, they 
were tormented by the bites of insects named tarrants, 
against which their only defence was the clatter of shields, 
helmets, plates, boards, and such like. The towns and 
villages on their way were all deserted and destroyed. 
‘T'o keep up their hopes and spirits, every evening before 
they went to rest,a herald, by order of the king, thrice 
cried aloud in the midst of the camp, “ God and the holy 
sepulchre aid us!” to which the whole army responded 
with tears and earnest prayer to heaven for assistance in 
their need. 

Fach day as the Christians advanced, the attacks of the 
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” (dilah akbar) and“ bere is no God} covered that the good knight James of Avesnes was ab- 
but God ;” (La illah illa Allch,) and they saw themselves | sent, and next day the Templars and Hospitallers, return- 
enveloped by the countless host of the infidels, whose | ing to the field of battle in search of him, found the bodies 
banners of various form and device fluttered every where| of him and three of his comrades lying surrounded by 
over the plain and the hills. Turks, Ethiopians, andj those of fifteen Turks whom they had slain, The body was 
Bedoweens, assailed the rear, their arrows flew like hail,| brought to the camp and interred with every mark of re- 
theinfantry was thrown into confusion, the horses of the| spect befitting so brave and pious a knight. ‘The army 
division of the Hospitallers fell in great numbers trans- | advanced the next day to Joppa, which they found desert- 
fixed by the arrows of the infidels; still the king declined | ed and destroyed, and they encamped in a wood of olives 
to give battle. The Turks and the negroes, whose sable) beside it. The abundance of fruits which they found 
visages, red turbans, and iron clubs, inspired terror, em-| here made them unwilling to quit this place, and as the 
boldened by the apparant cowardice of the Christians,! ships which came from Acre were well freighted with 
ventured to come so nearas to strike them with their! venal beauties, they plunged, forgetful of their vows, 
The Hospitallers and their comrades | into all their former vicious excesses. 
were beside themselves with rage at being kept back from! Saladin meantime had reassembled his army and en- 
the fight. “ O thou holy and valiant knight, St. George,” | camped at Ramla. He had razed the fortresses of Mira- 
cried a knight of the Hospital, “ wilt thou thus abandon! bel, Belmont, and other towns and castles, to prevent the 
thy Christian knights, and expose us to the shame of, Christians from becoming masters of them; and it was now 
being slaughtered like cattle by this accursed people with-| debated in his council of war if it would not be also advis- 
out our being allowed to defend ourselves?” ‘The mas-| able to destroy, with the same design, the Bride of Syria, as 
ter of the Hospital rode himself up to the king to remon-}| Ascalon was proudly called. This course was resolved 
strate with him, but the only reply he got was, “Good | on, and the sultan led the greater part of his army to ac- 
master, you must endure it; no one can be every where.”’| complish it. “ By God!” cried the noble Saladin, as he 
At length the chiefs met to decide on the time and mode| viewed its beauty and strength, “I would sooner lose my 
of giving battle; but ere they had determined the battle} sons than touch a stone of this town; but what God 
The marshal of the Hospitallers and an-| wills, and the weal of the faith requires, must be done.” 


swords and clubs, 


was begun. 


other knight had set their lances in rest and charged the 
Turks, who were harassing them; the other Eospitallers 








He then put up a fervent prayer that God would direct 
him to what was best, and seeing the utter impossibility 


Moslems became more daring and more frequent, and turned round their horses and followed their example ;| of defending it against the Christians, he gave directions 
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Saladin, true to his vow, put to death every captive that/then the Count of Champagne, James of Avesnes, 
On one day it was remarked that of theentire|the Count of Dreux, and his brother the Bishop of 
space of ground gone over by the Christian army, there | Beauvais, with all their chivalry, sprang forward to the 
was no where to be scen a spot of four feet in which there | conflict, The ear! of Leicester made an impetuo: 8 charge 
was not a Turkish ariow sticking, the discharge of them|on the Turks, who had gotten between the army and the 
At times, too, the | sea; the infantry, who enclosed and defended the chival- 
pilgrims saffered for want of provisions, Negotiations|ry of Poitou, Biittany, and Anjou, opened their ranks, 
for peace were ostensibly entered into by the leaders, and |and with a loud ery the knights rushed forth like a whirl- 
Richard and Malek-el-Adel met to treat. But each was/wind on the infidel squadron, and cut down the Turks, 
only seeking to gain time, andthe English monarch was | who had dismounted to take the better aim. Richard 
« You are |himself, mounted on the famous brown horse of Issac king 


was made. 


had been so copious and so incessant. 


ever vague and indefinite in his expressions. 


said Malek-el-Adel “but you | of Cypras, hastened to where the Hospitallers were en- 
make no proposal which may enable me to mediate a/ gaged ; each thrust of his lance unhorsed a Turk; each 


always talking of peace,” 


peace between you and the sultan.” “The conditions | blow of his mighty sword severed a limb or cleft a head 
of peace,” said Richard, “are, that you give us back our | of an infidel. ‘The dust was such that the Christian 
land which you have wrested from us, and go back thence | warriors could not distinguish, and they frequently 
to where you came from.” —* Sooner than consent to such wounded each other, Saladin and Malek-el-Adel exposed 
, returned Malek-el-Adel, “ we will give our-/their persons in vain, riding through the ranks of their 
ves, both | The conference | warriors and cheering them to action—the route became 
was svon broken off with mutual displeasure. | general; some fled to the hills, some cast themselves into 
Ithe sea, others sought to conceal themselves in the 

thick foliage of the trees, where they were shot by the 

| Christians ; the plain was covered with the bodies of men, | 

On the 7th September the two armies, that of the! horses, and camels, with arms and with banners. Richard, | 
Christians we are told counting a hundred thousand men, | fearing an ambush, did not allow the pursuit to be con-| 
that of Saladin thrice the number, were close to each |tinued beyond the summit of the neighbouring hills, and | 
other in the vicinity of Arsoof. The King of England |as the troops were returning they were furiously attacked | 
wished if possible to avoid an engagement, and reserve | by the brave Faki-ed-deen, at the head of seven hundred | 
his entire strength for the siege of the important city of | select horsemen with yellow banners and twenty thousand | 
Ascalon. He divided his army into twelve corps, which | foot, whom Saladin had kept as a reserve, The Chris- | 
were formed into five divisions. The Templars led the | tians were surrounded and would have been cut off but for | 
first division, the knights of Anjou and Brittany the | the speedy aid of William des Barres, and then of the king| 
second; the third was headed by the King of Jerusalem | himself. ‘I'he victory was brilliant, thirty-two emirs and | 
and the knights of Poitou; the English and the Normans | seven thousand men were the loss ofthe Mussulmans, that 
were in the fourth, around the car which displayed the | of the Christiansis stated at a tenth of the number. It was 
royal banner; the Hospitatiers and the brave James of|the opinion of both the Christian and Mahomedan wri- 
Avesnes !ed the fifth, composed of the bravest and most | ters, that if the pursuit had been kept up with vigour, 
select chivalry of the army; the rear was protected by a} that day would have broken the power of the Turks for 
large portion of the foot, the archers and cross-bowmen ja long time to come. When the pursuit had ceased, the 
being at the extremity. ‘ihe baggage moved on the right | fugitives slowly collected around the banners of the sultan 
between the line of march and the sea; the Count of| which had not been moved, and the great kettle-drum 


Champagne and his knights were on the left to repel the sounded without ceasing to recall them to their prince. 


assaults of the Turks from the hills and the valleys which | Of all the troops those of Mosul alone obtained the sultan’s 
were close by. King Richard and the Duke of Burgundy, | unqualified approbation. Throughout the night Saladin 
each with a select body of knights, had no assigned place, | was engaged in attending to the wounded ; he was deep- 
but moved from front to flank or rear as they saw neces-|ly troubled in mind, and rejected all consolation; and 
sity. The whole army formed so compact a body that, |« all the Moslems,” says Boha-ed-deen, “ who shared in 
as the historian expresses himself, an apple if thrown the dangers of this day were sick in body and in mind.” 
could not fall without touching aman ora horse. Strict } 
orders were given that no one should engage a Turk tilt | 
the signal of battlke—two trumpets in the centre and as 
many in the front and rear—was heard to sound. Richard having won the victory led his army on to 

The army set forth early in the morning; the advanced | Arsoof, and they began to pitch their tents before the 
guard had reached the gardens of Arsoof, when theirears | gate. While they were thus engaged the garrison made a 
were assailed by the clangour of the trumpets, horns, and | sally, but they soon were driven back with loss, and the 
kettle-drums of the Moslems, and their loud war-cries of | pilgrims reposed themselves in their tents. It was now dis-| 


ons 


iorse and foot, to death.” 
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DESTRUCTION OF ASCALON, 





to the inhabitants to yield to necessity and to leave the 
town. The work of destruction was then distributed 
among the various divisions of his army, and though they 
wrought without ceasing, fourteen days were required for 
the leveling of the walls. When the magazines were 
emptied, and the mourning people were departed, the 
town was set on fire. King Richard could not believe 
the intelligence when it reached him, till it was confirm- 
ed by the knights whom he sent in a ship to ascertain 
the truth. 

King Richard now assembled a council of war to de- 
liberate on what were best to be done in the present cir- 
cumstances. His own opinion was, that they should set 
forth and drive Saladin from Ascalon before he had com- 
pleted the destruction of its walls; but the French and 
the other princes all declaring for rebuilding Joppa, and 
the people becoming turbulent in favour of it, the king 
was forced to give way. T'he work, however, advanced 
but slowly, and such numbers of the pilgrims returned 
to enjoy the delights of the taverns of Acre, that the 
strength of the army was fearfully diminished, while 
Malek-el-Adel was at hand with a considerable force. 
Richard directed King Guy to proceed to Acre, to make 
them return to their standards, and on his not succeed- 
ing, the English monarch went thither himself, and by 
threats and entreaties made them mindful of their vows. 
Richard was accompanied on his return to Joppa by his 
queen and sister. 

One day, while the army lay at Joppa, King Richard, 
attended by a few knights, went out to amuse himself 
with hawking, and, overcome by fatigue, he laid himself 
on the ground and fell asleep. His slumber was sud- 
denly broken by the noise of some Turks who were 
approaching. Richard jumped up, mounted his good 
brown horse, and put the Turks to flight; but, as he 
rashly pursued them, a number of Turkish horsemen, 
who were in ambush, rushed out and surrounded him 
and his knights. Four knights were slain, the ‘Turks 
were laying hold of Richard, when William Desprénux 
cried out that he was the Malek (King), and, deceived 
by the richness of his attire, the Turks made him their 
prisoner, and let King Richard escape. William Des- 
préaux was not long afterwards, as his fidelity deserved, 
exchanged against ten Turks of rank. On the present 
occasion the king lost one of his horses and his girdle 
filled with gold and precious stones. The horse was 
afterwards sent back by Malek-el-Adel, and the girdle 
was found and restored to him by a knight named Wil- 
liam of Cornbury. All his knights joined, but in vain, 
in persuading the king to abstain in future from adven- 
tures in which he ran such hazard of his life. 

At the end of October, when the season for military 
operations was passed, King Richard set his army in 
motion for Ramla. As they advanced, they were, as 
usual, harassed by the attacks of the Turkish horse, and 
they halted for fourteen days, while the king and Tem- 
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plars repaired two ruined castles on the way to that town. 
On the 6th of November the esquires and servants who 
had gone out under the escort of the Templars to forage, 
were attacked by 4000 Turks who lay in ambush. ‘The 
Templars dismounted, placed themselves back to back, 
and long defended themselves valiantly. The Turks 
were on the point of overpowering them, when Andrew 
of Savigny came to their aid with fifteen lances; these 
were followed by the Earls of Leicester and St. Paul. 
Four thousand Turks more, who were in ambush at the 
river, now entered the field and attacked the Christians ; 
and soon King Richard himself appeared and charged 
the Turks with his usual ardour, declaring to those who 
would withhold him, that he had promised the Earls of 
Leicester and St. Paul to follow them, and that if he 
broke his word he would not bear for another day the 
title of king. The conflict, however, was indecisive ; 
each side claimed the victory. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE. 


Richard had for some time past been weary of the 
war, and anxious to return home, the refractory spirit of 
those under his command was highly offensive to him, 
and he was apprehensive of the designs of his brother, 
Prince John, and of the King of France, on his dominions. 
He had, therefore, in the month of September, while 
Saladin was at Ascalon, made proposals of peace, and 
the sultan was at that time very willing to agree to any 
equitable terms, as his troops were greatly discontented 
at the length and the hardships of the war. But he 
soon saw that he might derive advantage from the discord 
of his enemies, for an envoy from the Marquis Conrad 
appeared in the ‘Turkish camp at Ramla, proposing an 
alliance, on condition of the sultan giving up to him the 
towns of Sidon and Berytus; to this Saladin agreed, 
provided he would declare war against Richard, seize 
Ptolemais, and set at liberty all the Moslem prisoners 
detained there and at Tyre. ‘The sultan also sought to 
excite the jealousy of Richard, by the marked attention 
which he showed to the ambassadors from Tyre. Rich- 
ard, however, still persisted in his proposals of peace, 
and when, on the 16th October, Malek-el-Adel had sent 
his secretary, Sonia, to him, he gave him a letter for his 
master to this purport :—*“ Franks and Moslems perish, 
the land is laid waste, and souls suffer as well as worldly 
goods. The holy war has had its due, and we have only 
now to come to an agreement about Jerusalem, the coun- 
try, and the holy cross, As to that city, it is the seat 
of our religion, and we cannot give it up, though not a 
single one of us should remain alive; but we only ask 
as much of the country as is on this side of the Jordan. 
Do you give back the holy cross on which we set great 
value, but which you esteem only a cominon piece of 
wood, and let us, after this equitable peace, repose from 
our long toils.” ‘T’o this Saladin, after holding council 
with his emirs, replied—* Jerusalem is as holy, and 
even more so, to us as to you, for the prophet made his 
night journey from it to heaven, and the angels assemble 
there. Think not, then, that we will ever give it up. 
The country belongs to us from of old, and if you took 
it when the Mussulmans were weak, you have been since 
justly driven out of it. ‘The cross is in our eyes a gross 
deception, but we cannot give it out of our possession, 
unless some great advantage is to be gained for Islam by 
so doing.” 

Richard next proposed that the sultan’s brother, Malek- 
el-Adel, should marry his sister, the widow of the King 
of Sicily, that Saladin should give up Jerusalem to them, 
and that they should be king and queen of Palestine; 
that the cross should be restored, the Templars and Hos- 
pitallers put in possession of their castles and towns, and 
the prisoners exchanged on both sides. Malek-el-Adel, 
an ambitious man, listened eagerly to this proposal, and 
Saladin, to gratify him, gave his full consent, though he 
was still dubious of the sincerity of Richard. Whether 
the English monarch was sincere or not, is a matter 
which we have no means of ascertaining, our only autho- 
rities for the whole transaction being the Arabian wri- 
ters; but when the envoy of Malek-el-Adel returned to 
him, he declared that his sister could not be induced to 
marry a Mussulman, but that be had held out hopes to 
her that Malek-el-Adel would become a Christian. This 
was on the 22d October, and on the sixth of the follow- 


Ramla, Richard renewed the negotiations, by sending to| 
complain of the hostilities of the Mussulmans, and to} 
desire an interview with Malek-el-Adel. According to; 
Vinisauf, Malek-el-Adel came into the Christian camp, | 
and was magnificently entertained by order of King 
Richard, who could not see him, as he had been bled | 
that day; and next day Malek-el-Adel sent the king a 
present of seven camels and a magnificent tent, and | 
again visited him: the Arabian writers say, that Rich-| 
ard and his train came to the advance posts of the Turk- | 
ish army. where Malek-el-Adel received him in a large 
Nubian tent, and splendidly feasted him; and as Rich-| 
ard, who loved music, wished to hear the oriental mode 
of singing, Malek-el-Adel had a singer brought, with 
whose performance the king was greatly pleased. ‘The| 
subject of their conference, which lasted the entire day, | 
is uncertain, but they parted in the utmost friendship, | 
though each is accused by the opposite party of not! 
having meant sincerely. Richard was still anxious for 
a personal interview with the sultan, but Saladin de- 
clined it on the same grounds of indecorvm as before, | 
and the King of England could not avoid expressing his| 
admiration of his firmness and constancy. But Saladin} 
had in reality no desire for peace; he treated merely to| 
please his emirs, who were weary of the war, and he} 
privately told Boha-ed-deen, that in his mind it was per-| 
fectly absurd to conclude a peace with the Christians} 
under the present circumstances; for if they did not! 
succeed with the advantages they now had, in driving! 
the Franks out of Syria, a future Moslem prince might} 
have neither the power nor the opportunity to do it, and | 
that he would sooner sacrifice his life in the holy war, | 
than make an unsafe and disadvantageous peace. 
Richard now sent to Saladin to excuse the refusal of 
his sister, by saying that he could not dispose of her| 
hand without the consent of the pope, which he had! 
sent to seek; and should he not succeed, he pledged 
himself to give to Malek-el-Adel his brother’s daughter, | 
for which he did not need the pontiff’s consent; he far- 
ther proposed, that the kingdom of Jerusalem should be | 
divided between himself and Malek-el-Adel, and he re- 
quired only a share in the holy city. When Saladin laid 
the matter before his council, and asked whether they 


preferred an alliance with the Marquis of Tyre, and} 


those princes who were his friends, against the King of 
England, or peace with that monarch, they were unani- 
mous for peace ; and the sultan found himself compelled 
to go on with the negotiation. Richard still continued 
lowering his demands, till at length taking offence at the 
sultan’s repeated refusal of an interview, till peace had 
been concluded between them, he broke off the negotia- 
tion finally and totally, having gained by it among the 
Christians the character of indifference, and among the 
Moslems that of faithlessness and inconstancy. 

The negotiations for peace did not put a stop to the 
feats of arms. King Richard and his knights frequently 
rode out in search of adventures, and the king was seen 
at times coming into the camp with the heads of slain 
Turks hanging at his saddle-bow, to convince his de- 
tractors that his zeal for the faith was not abated. ‘I'he 
Earl of Leicester, in one of his excursions, followed by 
a small train, engaged and put to flight a party of the 
Turks; three of the knights, pursuing too hotly, were 
made captives ; the earl and the others hastened to res- 
cue them, and though the earl was a man of a slender 
and delicate frame, they put to flight a hundred Turks, 
and chased them over ariver. Suddenly four hundred 
horsemen, armed with lances, bows, and clubs, appeared, 
and in an instant the Christians were enveloped. Seve- 
ral of the knights were thrown to the ground; the earl’s 
own strength was almost gone, when Robert of New- 
bury gave him a fresh horse ; but they were so completely 
exhausted, that all they could do was to throw their 
arms round the necks of their horses, and suffer the 
Tarks to pound them with their clubs and make them 
prisoners. But fortune brought to their aid the gallant 
Andrew de Savigny, Peter Despréaux, Henry de Grey, 
and other good and valiant knights. Savigny, with the 
aid of his comrades, slew a Turk of such size and 
strength, that the combined eflorts of several knights 
did not suffice to take him prisoner. When the news 
of the danger of the Earl of Leicester reached the camp, 
so many knights sprang to horse and hastened te the 
rescue, that the Turks were &peedily put to flight, and 





ing month, the day of the attack on the Templars at 





the earl, who had had two horses killed under him, re- 





turned in triumph, and “it was said of him,” says Vi- 
nisauf, “that never in that age had there been a man 
of so small a body endowed with the magnificence of 
such exploits.” 

Saladin occupied himself during the winter in repair 
ing the fortifications of Jerusalem; he set himself an 


: 
}example of zeal, by carrying stones on his horse to the 


workmen, as he rode to inspect their labours, and his ex- 
ample was followed by the cadis, fakees, emirs, and the 
people in general. Two thousand Christian captives 
were forced to aid in the work, which was completed in 
six months, firm and strong, say the Arabian writers, as 
a rock, 


APPROACH TO JERUSALEM. 


The Christians were encamped in the ruins of Ramla 
and Lidda, where they kept their Christmas, and on 
New-Year’s day, (1192,) to their joy and surprise they 
received the orders of King Richard to make themselves 
ready to march for Jerusalem. The transports produced 
by this command bore some resemblance to the holy ar- 
dour and enthusiasm of the first Crusade; even the 
sick who were in Joppa had themselves carried on lite 
ters with the army, that they might enjoy a speedy view 
of the holy city. Neither the fear of the ‘l'urks, who 
never spared the infirm, nor the severity of the weather, 
availed to keep them back, and with joyful acclamation 
the pilgrims trod the road leading to Jerusalem; and 
after many toils and difficulties they arrived at Beitnu- 
But 
here their hopes were doomed to meet a disappointment. 
The Templars, Hospitallers, and Pisans, had all along 
advised the king against this design, and now in a coun- 


by showing the 


bah, within a day’s journey of its sacred walls. 


cil of war they argued with such force, 
strength of the town and of the Turkish army, and also 
the impolicy of the plan even in case of success, as the 
greater part of the pilgrims would, when they had per- 
formed their vows, return home befure the kingdom had 
been recovered and put into a posture of defence, that 
the king was convineed, and he resolved to execute his 


| original design of rebuilding and securing Ascalon, The 


given to return, and then the pilgrims, de- 
their fond hopes of soon visiting the holy 


somo 


word was 
in 
sepulchre, gave vent to their rage and indignation ; 
tore their hair and visages, and uttered loud and bitter 
imprecations on those whose cowardice or caution had 


ceived 


frustrated their hopes; others of milder mood shed tears 
of grief, and yielded themselves up to despair; and the 
difficulties of the road no longer alle« 
viated by hepe and confidence, were almost insuperable. 
Richard stayed a few days at Ramla, and then set out 
with those who would follow him to Ascalon, the ruing 
of which town they reached after a toilsome march on 
jthe 20th of January. Most of the pilgrims, especially 
| the French, had gone to Joppa or to Ptolemais. 


back to Ramla, 


RICHARD AT ASCALON. 


| Like Saladin, Richard encouraged the pilgrims by his 


|own example in rebuilding the town; the French were 
jinduced, by his promise of letting them depari at Easter, 
|to come and share in the work ; and Richard, in one of 
| his adventurous excursions, happening to come up near 
| the fort of Daroom with a Turkish escort, who were 
|conveying twelve hundred French priscners to Egypt, 
| boldly attacked them. The sight of the banner of the 
King of England now inspired terror wherever it ap- 
peared; the Turks fled, leaving twenty of their chief 
men prisoners, and the Christian captives accompanied 
their deliverer to Ascalon. Soon after Easter, the walls 
and towers of the town were raised, and Ascalon was 
again habitable. 

During the time that the Christians were engaged in 
rebuilding Ascalon, the Duke of Austria left the army 
| and returned home, vowing vengeance against the King 
of England. 

The cause of his enmity to Richard has been given 
variously by the historians. According to one account,® 
at the taking of Acre, the duke planted his banner on 
one of the towers. Richard called him before him, and 
asked of whom he held his land, and why he assumed 
royal privileges when he was but a duke, and no king? 
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The duke replied, that under God he held his land only 
of St. Peter. “I then tell you,” replied the king, * that 
you will soon be without Jand.” he duke was highly 
offended, but he concealed his indignation. Others add, 
that Richard had his banner pulled down from off the 
tower and cast into the mire. This is sufficiently in 
keeping with the brutal insolence of Richard’s character 
to be true; but itis urged against it, that the duke still 
remained with the army, and even accepted money from 
the English king. We should, however, recollect how 
little of delicacy and fine feeling there was in the chival- 
ry of those times, 

Another account* says, that it was on the march to 
Ascalon that the indignity had been offered to his ban- 
ner. His marshals, it is stated, having a dispute with a 
Norman knight about quarters, which the latter main- 
tained hie had first taken, Richard, without enquiry, had 
the banner of the Duke of Austria torn down and flung 
into a pool, znd on the duke’s applying for redress, he 
met with nothing but ridicule, Others again say,t that 
when Richard sent to require the duke to aid in rebuild- 
ing Ascalon, he made answer, that his father was neither 
a carpenter nor a stone-mason; and when Richard met 
hun, and renewed his application peisonally, he repeated 
the same words, at which the king was so offended that 
he gave him a kick, and then issued orders not to Jet 
the Austrian banner appear in his following.+ 

The continued negotiations between the Marquis of 
Tyre and Saladin gave Richard great uneasiness, and he 
sent to remind Conrad of the oath which he had taken 
before him and King Philip, and to desire his appear- 
ance at Ascalon. But Conrad replied, that his feet 
should not bring Aim, nor he bring his feet to Ascalon, 
tll the king had conferred with him at some other place. 
A castle near Ptolemais was fixed on as the place of in- 
teyyiew, and Richard set forth during the Lent for that 
city. In the mean time, however, a violent quarrel had 
broken out between the Pisans and the Genoese in Ptole- 
mais, and the marquis coming to the aid of the Genoese, 
laid siege to the town, thinking he had gotten a good 
opportunity of performing his promise to Saladin; but 
the Pisans, though assailed by the Genoese within, and 
ihe marquis without, made a gallant defence. ‘They at 
the same time sent to inforrn King Richard of their dan- 
ger, and their messengers meeting him at Cesarea, he 
hastened bis approach, whieh, when Conrad learned, he 
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approved valour and wisdom, otherwise they were all 
determined to quit the Holy Land. Richard then asked 
|them whether he should give it to Guy or to the mer- 
j quis, and they unanimously named the latter. The king, 
| seeing that it was useless to oppose them, having gently 
| reproached them with their inconsistency, as they had 
| been hitherto as adverse as himself to Conrad, sent the 
| Count of Chainupagne and two other knights to Tyre to 
invite the marquis to come and take the command of 
the army remaining for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
and to accompany him to the camp with all the honours 
due to a king of Jerusalem. 


DEATH OF CONRAD. 


The surprise of the marquis, when the envoys an- 
nounced to him his elevation to the regal dignity, was 
extreme, and raising his hands to heaven, he cried, “ O 
God, thou true and gracious King, if thou hast chosen 
me for the ruler of thy kingdom, give me the crown in 
very deed ; if not, give me not up to idle hopes.” The 
general joy in T'yre was great; knights and esquires, 
who hoped svon to be led to battle by their gallant 
prince, expressed their satisfaction by tourneys, and talk- 
ed without ceasing of the deeds they were to perform. 

Conrad, however, still persisted in his negotiations 
with Saladin, and at Jength a treaty was concluded be- 
| tween them on the terms dictated by the sultan; namely, 
jthat Conrad should forthwith declare war against the 
| other Christians ; that each of the confederates should 
|retain what he should conquer from them; that the 
‘towns taken by their joint forces should belong to the 
| marquis, the booty and the Moslem captives found in 
them be given to the sultan; that finally, in case of the 
King of England giving up the land conquered by the 
Franks, it should, with the exception of Ascalon, belong 
to the marquis; and that, with respect to the division of 
the kingdom, he should have all that had been offered to 
King Richard, A want of confidence in the English 
king appears to have been the chief motive which urged 
Conrad to prefer the friendship and alliance of the sul- 
tan, and he declined the invitation to repair to Ascalon. 

But the ambitious projects of the marquis were fated 
never to be realised. As he was returning to his palace 
on the 28th April, attended by only two knights, from 
an entertainment given him by the Bishop of Beauvais, 








gave up the siege and returned to Tyre; and the king, | two assassins awaited his approach in a narrow street; 
by his efforts and admonitions, succeeded in restoring} the one presented a petition, and as he was reading it, 


peace, at least externally, between the Pisans and the 
Genoese. 

In the conference with the marquis, Richard was un- 
uble to induce him to join the army, and on his return 
to Ptolemais he held an assembly of the barons, in 
which he accused Conrad of breach of faith, and that 
prince was pronounced to have forfeited his right to a 
portion of the revenues of the kingdom. Richard, ap- 
prehensive of hostilities on the part of the marquis, re- 
inained in Ptolemais till the Thursday before Easter ; 
and on Palm Sunday he solemnly confirmed the honour 
of knighthood on a son of Malek-el-Adel, who had come 
to him for that purpose, 

Richard kept his Easter at Ascalon, and entertained | 
in his tents, which he had pitched before its walls, every 
one of the Crusaders; and though the French had now 
nearly all abandoned him, he resolved on recommencing 
the war by the siege of the important places of Gaza 
and Daroom. But just at this time a messenger came 
to him out of England, informing him of the designs 
and violent acts of his brother John, and urging his 
speedy return, Without hesitation he assembled a coun- 
cil, and declared his resolution to give up his projects in 
the Holy Land, and repair to the defence of his royal 
authority at home, leaving three hundred knights and 
two thousaud select foot-men behind him in his pay, and 
giving the ether English pilgrims their free choice to 
stay orto depart. To his great surprise, the prelates 
and barons then represented to him, that as the dispute 
between the Marquis Conrad and Guy of Lusignan, re- 
specting the crown, was not at an end, and the latter 
had shown himself incapable of defending the kingdom, 
the King of England ought to give it to some prince of 


* Matthew Paris. + Brompton. 


both struck him with their daggers, exclaiming, “ Thou 
shalt be neither marquis nor king.” One of them was 
cut down on the spot, the other took refuge in a church, 
and when the wounded marquis was carried into it, he 
rushed on him again, and plunged his dagger into him. 
Conrad was, however, conveyed to his palace, where he 
expired, after having received the holy sacrament, and 
given his last instructions to his wife. His remaining 
murderer died on the rack. 

The two assassins, who were young men, had been 
for six months in Tyre, watching their opportunity to 
commit this deed ; they had feigned conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and had won the confidence of the marquis, and 
were, one or both, in his service. The question arises, 
by whom were they employed ? The friends of the mar- 
quis, and the French in general, who were all ill-dispos- 
ed towards King Richard, maintained that the assassins 
had been employed by aim; and King Philip affected to 
be so fearful of a similar attempt on himself, that he sur- 
rounded his person with a guard of club-men, and even 
the cotemporary Arabian writers say, that the assassin, 
when racked, declared, that Richard was the instigator 
of the deed. The English writers, in their zeal for their 
king, produced one or more documents in his defence, 
which have been suspected of being forged ; and it has 
been argued of late days from the chivalry of his cha- 
racter, that he was incapable of such a crime. Richard's 
proceedings in the Holy Land, however, testify but little 
for his high and noble feelings, and the best vindication 
of him is, that those writers who accuse him, are all of 
a late date ; that the Arabians only repeated the report 
of Conrad’s friends; that the letter of the chief of the 
assassins of Syria to the King of France, exculpating 
Richard, cannot be proved not to be genuine; that Vini- 
sauf, who was in Syria at the time, says that the assas- 
sin, when racked, declared that he was employed by no 


confirmed by the French writer, Hugo Plagon, and the 
Syrian bishop, Aboo-’l-Faraj. One writer lays the crime 
on Humphrey of Thoron, whom the marquis, we may 
remember, had deprived of his wife, and of his hopes of 
the kingdom ; and an Arabian writer (Ibn-el-Athir) says, 
that Saladin had engaged Sinan, the assassin chief, for 
ten thousand pieces of gold, to murder both the King of 
England and the Marquis Conrad, but that Sinan, not 
deeming it fur his own interests to leave Saladin with- 
out an opponent, only performed his engagement in 
part. In a question of this kind, the honour and the 
nobleness of the sultan ought perhaps to outweigh the 
assertion of a single writer. 

The true account seems to be, that the murder origi- 
nated solely with the chief of the assassins, and the not 
improbable cause is given in the letter to the King of 
France, and by Hugo Plagon; namely, that the marquis 
had seized and plundered a vessel belonging to some 
subjects of the assassins, and had refused to give any 
satisfaction, though twice required to do so, and that 
therefore the assassin chief had recourse to this means 
of punishing him. 

Conrad had directed his wife not to open the gates of 
Tyre to any one but King Richard, or his successor, in 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. She therefore refused to 
admit the Duke of Burgundy, who, with ten thousand 
French pilgrims, lay without the walls: and when, a few 
days afterwards, Henry of Champagne had, on the news 
of the marquis’s death, returned to Tyre, the barons 
came tothe sudden resolution of offering him the widow 
and the kingdom of Conrad. The French could make 
no objection to Henry, who was their countryman, and 
he accepted the offer made him, provided it met the ap- 
probation of his uncle, the King of England, to whom 
he despatched messengers. Richard, without hesitation, 
gave his consent, only advising his nephew not to marry 
Isabel, who had lived in adultery with the Marquis Con- 














¢ We need not notice Sir W, Scott’s pretty tale of 
the Scotish prince and his dog. 


lone but his chief, the Sheikh-el-Jebel, which account is 


rad ; but Henry, yielding to the wishes of the French 
and Tyrian barons, had his marriage celebrated on the 
5th May ; and King Richard, on hearing of it, expressed 
no displeasure, especially as Henry induced the French 
to return to the camp at Ascalon. * 

King Richard readily put the new king in possession 
of Acre, and all the other places held by the Christians 
in the Holy Land, and all persons, Mussujmans as well 
as Christians, were gratified by the elevation of a man of 
so many noble and amiable quaiities as the Count of 
Champagne. As to Guy of Lusignan, the King of 
England gave him Cyprus on condition of his paying 
the twenty-five thousand marks which the Templars had 
given him for it. 


PROCEEDINGS OF KING RICHARD. 


Without waiting for the French and the other pil- 
grims, King Richard resolved, with his own subjects and 
the Pisans alone, to attempt the reduction of the strong 
fort of Daroom. His military machines were conveyed 
thither by sea, and the king himself and all his barons 
wrought like common Jabourers in the task of getting 
them ashore and setting them up. ‘I'he ‘Turkish garri- 
son defended themselves bravely, till, large breaches be- 
ing made, and finding that they would not be able to 
hold out long, they offered to surrender on condition of 
a free passage. But the answer of Richard was, “ De- 
fend yourselves as well as you can;” and the battering 
was continued without intermission. At length the 
place was taken by storm, and the garrison were mas- 
sacred; but the inhumanity of the English king was 
punished by the small amount of the plunder, for the 
garrison had destroyed all their stores, and houghed the 
horses and camels, ‘he ‘Turks, who still defended the 
citadel, were granted their lives, but they were made 
slaves, and treated with extreme cruelty. The siege had 
lasted but eight days, and it gratified the vanity of the 
king to have accomplished this enterprise without the 
aid of the French, and to be able to give Daroom as a 
present to King Henry, when he joined him in his camp 
at that place. 

Fresh messengers arriving from England with ac- 
counts of the proceedings of Prince John, King Richard 
openly declared that he would stay no longer in the 
Holy Land, to the loss of his royal crown and sceptre. 
But he hesitated, when he heard that all the barons, 
English, Normans, Anjevin, and French in general, wh 0 
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were at Ascalon, had come to the unanimous resolution 
of laying siege to Jerusalem, whether he stayed or not, 
and that all the pilgrims had testified their satisfaction 
at this resolve by festive songs, and dances, and illumi- 
nations. The knights, who were about the king, also 
expressed their determination to bear a part in the sacred 
enterprise ; and Richard, in an agony of rage and grief 
at the little regard shown for his dignity, shut himself 
up in his tent. ‘he situation in which he was placed 
was indeed truly painful ; if he stayed, he ran the chance 
of being deprived of all his dominions by his brother 
and the King of France, and the idea of the pilgrims 
conquering Jerusalem without him, was gall and worm- 
woud to his proud soul. His whole character altered, 
he became abstracted and melancholy, and he passed his 
days in his tent alone. - 

One day his chaplain, William of Poitou, on enter- 
ing his tent, was so moved by his altered appearance, as 
to burst into tears. “Sir chaplain,” said the king, “I 
charge you, on your allegiance, to tell me what makes 
you so sorrowful.” Whereupon, the chaplain taking 
courage, reminded the king of his former deeds, and 
implored him not to sully his fame by too precipitate a 
departure ; he told him that the hopes of the Christians 
all lay in him, as the guardian and protector of Chris- 
tendom, and that if he left the Holy Land, it must be- 
come a possession for the heathen. “ Wherefore, O 
valiant king,” said he, “complete the work which you 
have begun ; help still the Christian people, who expect 
their safety from you, and follow your path with the aid 
of Christ!” The king made no reply, but the words 
sank deep into his mind. Next morning he led back 
his troops to Ascalon. 

When King Richard was seen to enter the town, all 
supposed that it was with an intention of immediately 
embarking for Europe; the surprise of the princes and 
the people therefore was great, when they heard him de- 
clare his resolution to stay in Palestine, no matter what 
accounts came to him from the West, till the Easter of 
the next year; and on Thursday, the 4th of June, he 
ordered his herald, Philip, to proclaim his resolve to the 
entire army, and to direct them to hold themselves in 
readiness to march for Jerusalem. 


MARCH TO JERUSALEM. 


The effect of the name of Jerusalem on the minds of 
the pilgrims, and the ardour and enthusiasm which it 
inspired was such, that had King Richard possessed the 


various conflicts with the 'urks occurred, and King 
Richard often engaged in those adventures in which he} 
loved so much to display his prowess. On the day after| 
the army had encamped, information was brought in| 
that the Turks were lurking in the mountains. Richard} 
rode at once in search of them as far as the well of | 





‘| Emmaiis, where he killed twenty, took Saladin’s herald} 


prisoner, captured slaves, horses, camels, and mules, | 
laden with spices and costly silken garments, and in the) 
pursuit he had a distant view of the holy city. A few) 
days afterwards a Christian caravan coming from Joppa| 
to the camp, was fallen on by a body of Turks and 


was with difficulty that the caravan was saved by the 


aid. 
A native Arab named Bernhard, and two Syrians, 
Who, for a hundred marks of silver each, had undertaken 


now arrived with information that troops were marching 
from Egypt to join the army of Saladin, and that rich 
caravans of that country had taken the advantage of 
their protection. Richard deemed it advisable to invite 
the Duke of Burgundy to take a share in this adventure. 
It was agreed that the French should have a third of the 
spoil, and in the beginning of a moonlight night the| 
king set out with five hundred knights, and a thousand 
picked footmen, and directed his march to Ascalon. 
Having gotten some provisions there, they advanced to 
meet the caravans, to whose defence Saladin had sent} 


to spy out the dominions of Saladin as far as ee 


| 


booty on those who had not shared in the expedition. 
The joy of the Christians now received a farther aug. 
mentation by the appearance of the Bishop of Lidda, 
attended by a great number of pious men and women, 
who presented King Richard with a piece of the true 
cross, and soon afterwards the Abbot of St. Elias, an old 
man, with a venerable beard, came and told the king tha 
he had a genuine piece of the cross, which he had pre- 


|served, though more than once put to the torture by 


Saladin to make him give it up. He conducted the king 
to where it was; and it was found, and carried into the 
camp in solemn procession, and presented to the kisses 


Arabs, the escort were decoyed into an ambush, and it} of the faithful. 


While the pilgrims were thus confidently anticipating 


Earl of Leicester, who hastened with his knights to its|the recovery of the holy city, in Jerusalem all was ap- 


prehension and despondency. ‘The reparation of the 
walls, though far advanced, was not completed; the 
Turks who had been dismissed in the winter had not 
returned to the standard of the sultan, Malek-el-Adel 
and Malek-el-Afdel were away in Mesopotamia with a 
large portion of the army, the guards of the sultan and 
a part of the Egyptian troops alone remained for the 
defence of the holy city ; and it is not at all improbable 
that, as many of the pilgrims thought, the city would 
have surrendered or been deserted, if they had advanced 
at once to lay siege to it. Saladin himself was ill in 
health, and incapable of his customary exertions. 

The sultan, expecting an immediate advance of the 
Christian army, when he heard of the return of King 
Richard from his expedition to Hebron, and of the arrival 








five hundred horsemen, as soon as his spies had given| of King Henry with reinforcements, sent urgent en- 
him information of the departure of King Richard. One} treaties to the ‘Turkish troops to come to his aid, and at 
of his Arab spies now came to tell the king that one of| the same time he filled up all the cisterns for two miles 
the caravans had arrived at a round well in the neigh-|round Jerusalem, to deprive the enemy of water. In 
bourhood of Hebron, intending to puss the night there.| the council of war which he assembled, the Cadi Boha- 
Towards evening he sent another Arab, and two Turco-| ed-deen, by his directions, entreated the emirs to perse- 
poles, or light horsemen, dressed as Arabs, to bring more/ verance in the holy war; he cited the example of the 
exact intelligence. When they approached the station] companions of the prophet who in a similar time of peril 
of the troops, and the caravans, some of the Saracens! had sworn to fight even to the death. “ Let us then,” 
rode out to meet them, and to enquire who they were, | said he, “ follow this glorious example, and swear unani- 
and whence they came, and for what purpose. The} mously in the mosk of the Khalif Omar to die with 
Arab, making a sign to his companions to be silent, lest} weapons in our hands; it may be that this resolution will 
their speech should betray them, replied that they were] give us a victory over the enemy.” No one made an- 
Arabs returning from a plundering excursion into the} swer; “they were as still,” to use the words of the cadi, 
land of Ascalon. But the interrogators made answer} “as if birds were sitting on their heads.” Af length 
that that was not true, and that they knew they were} the sultan spake from his throne. “ Praise be unto God 
some of those cursed apostates who served the King of} and a blessing on the prophet! know that ye are now 
England. ‘The Bedoween denied the charge, the Sara-| the only army of Islam and its only defence, that the 
cens went to lay hold on them, and they owed their! lives and properties and children of the Moslems are 


ordinary talents of a commander, or been serious in his/ safety to the swiftness of their horses, as they were pur-| committed to you, and that besides you no Moslem dares 


purpose of laying siege to the holy eity, it must have|sued a long way, and shot at with arrows. 


fallen into his hands; but he fluctuated continually be- 


tween his desire to return home, and his jealous fears of| orders to feed the horses, and when night was come they 
the conquest being achieved without him; he acted with) set forward. 


| to go against this foe, who, if you, which God avert, 
| retire, will roll up these countries as the angel of judg- 
| ment rolls up the book in which the actions of men are 
On coming near the enemy he formed his| written down. You have not merely undertaken the 


King Richard having learned the state of things, gave 


so much imprudence and inconsistency, and gave such| troops, taking his own station in the van, and giving the| defence of these countries, and enjoy for so doing all 
needless offence to the pilgrims in general, that he made] rear to the French, and his herald proclaimed that no} that our treasury can offer you, but the Moslems of other 
them suspect him of having no real desire of recovering | one should attempt to plunder so long as the battle lasted.| countries also depend upen your protection.” Then rose 
the holy city, and he thus rendered the numbers and} Day now broke, and the scouts came in with information | Seif-ed-deen Meshtoob, the brave defender of Acre. 


the valour of the army of no avail. 


superior in force was it to that with which Godfrey of|in motion. 


Yet how much| that the caravans and the troops were putting themselves] * My lord,” said he, “ we are thy servants and slaves ; 


Richard sent out the archers and cross-bow-| thou hast heaped benefits upon us, hast made us great 


Bouillon, and his gallant companions, had won the realm; men to impede the Saracens, and bring them to action,| and renowned, and hast given us so much that nothing 


of Jerusalem ! 
describes its appearance as it marched from Ascalon :— 


“ There were to be seen innumerable flying banners,| example; but nothing could withstand the force and the} so long as we live.” 


Vinisauf, who was an eye-witness, thus | and then advanced with his knights. ‘The Saracen emirs| is our own save our necks, and these we give into thy 
fought gallantly, and cheered their men by voice and| hand: we swear by God, that none of us will quit thee 


All present assented to what the 


ensigns, and pennons of various kinds; the sons of so|impetuosity of the Christian knights; the French in| valiant emir spoke, and Saladin expressed his joy by 
many mothers, born in so many countries, s0 many arms| particular, incited by emulation, fought with the utmost! giving a splendid banquet. 


of every form, crests of helmets glittering with gems,| skill and valour. 


The flight of the Saracens soon be-} But when his confidential friends assembled around 


shining corslets, flaming lions rampant on shields, or| came general; some fled to the fort of Carac, others into| him for the evening prayer, as they were wont, they 


golden flying dragons, lofty steeds eager to bound away,| the desert, others back to Egypt. 


whose bridles, as they disdained to be held, foamed with| | 


The caravans which} found him no longer cheerful. As they were going away 
iad halted during the engagement, fell, for the greater| he detained Boha-ed-deen, and told him that the Mam- 


their ardour, so many mules, so many lances glittering] part, into the hands of the victors ; a part was saved by} looks, when they had heard the resolve of the emirs, had 
with sharp heads, the air shone with the torch of the|the horsemen, whom Saladin had sent, and who had} declared against standing a siege in Jerusalem, where 
swords; so many valiant and chosen soldiers as, in my| gone on before; but returned when they heard what sa the fate of the garrison of Acre perhaps awaited them, 


opinion, would suffice for a greater multitude of Turks,| happened, and killing the footmen who were plundering, 





and pronounced it better to meet the enemy in the open 


and enough to crush or to sustain a greater than them-| brought a part of the caravan into the mountains of| field, where a victory would restore to Islam all that it 


selves,” 
other, the younger knights gave their horses to the poor|t 
to carry their baggage, and marched on foot. 


One spirit animated the whole, each aided the} Hebron. 


Several of the camels and dromedaries made} had lost; or, in case of defeat, the army might reserve 
heir escape ; but seventeen hundred were captured ; the| itself for another time, and that the city of Jerusalem, 


The King] asses and mules were without number; wheat, barley,} which Islam had before been obliged to part with, should 


of England alone shared notin the common enthusiasm ;| flour, biscuit, and other provisions, medicines, sugar,| be then abandoned; but that if the sultan would compel 
he led the army by slow marches, and though they had! pepper, cinnamon, wax, coined and uncoined gold and/his warriors to defend the town, in that case either him- 
left Ascalon on Sunday, the 7th June, they did not ar-| silver, arms and armour of varjous kinds, purple and/ self or one of his near relatives should stay to command 


tive at Beitnubah until the 11th, where he detained them| s 


ilken garments, tents and embroidered cushions, various} them. Boha-ed-deen spent the greater part of the night 


an entire month, under the pretext of waiting for King] silver utensils, and handsome chessboards, became the}in comforting and exhorting the sultan, and when he 


Henry and the other pilgrims. 


prey of the victors. 


King Richard returned by Ramla} returned to him at the time of morning prayer, he ad- 
vised him to seek the favour and the protection af God 








While the pilgrims were encamped st Beitnubah, 





to Beitnubah, and he bestowed a reasonable part of the 
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THE CRUSADERS. 








en that holy day, 
giving, by fervent prayer, and by twice bowing r his knees 
in the mosk of Omar. When a few hours afterwards | 
the cadi was performing lis devotions near lis master in 
with delight the tears of sadness 

»wn the cheeks of the during his 
The confidence of Saladin now revived, 
tu the infidels, 
Maj-ed-deen Ferukh 
governor of Jerusalem. 


i] 
marked 


which rolled d 


the mosk, he 
sultan 
internal prayer. 
he resolved not to holy city 
and he appointed his kins 
Shah, the Prince of Baalbek, 

But the apprehensions of the sultan were groundless ; 


yield the 
man, 
to be 
the Christian leaders thought of nothing less than of at- 
tempting the recovery of the holy city, and the very 
next morning he learned that they were about to com- 


mence their retreat. 


was ready that moment to march against Jerusalem, and | 
he called upon the duke to take the same oath. On his 


hesitating, Richard called him a traitor, charged him with | 


privy dealing with the heathens, and on the duke’s denial 
of the charge, he brought forth his prisoners, made them 
repeat their confession on the rack, and then Jed them 
out and shot them to death with arrows, in the presence 
of the entire army, who knew not who they were or 
what was their crime. 

All harmony between the pilgrims was now at an end ; 
they were split into two hostile parties, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy had satirical songs made on the King of England, 
and sung publicly in the camp, and the English monarch 
took his satisfaction in kind, a task which, according to 


jhis historian, cost him but litle trouble, as the French, 


DISUNION AMONG THE CHRISTIANS. 


' 
auipi 
was now spoken of, and onthe 4th July, the disappointed | 
pilgrims set out on their return for Ramla, harassed as | 


The King of England had again begun to waver in 
his resolution, and such was the 
character, that the eagerness which the 
fested for advancing against Jerusalem, acted asa motive 
to make him adverse to taking that course. In a council 
of war, he went over all the difficulties which stood in 
the way of such an undertaking, distance 
from the sea, and the danger of their convoys being in- 
terrupted by the Turkish horsemen, who lay in the moun- 
Jerusalem, the danger to be 
their rear, 


was far 


waywardness of his 
French mani- 


' 
such as the 


tains between Ramla and 
Saladin pla ‘ing an army in 
t Acre, their army 
numerous than it that 


apprehended of 
while how 
had been at 


as he had done at 


time; when, 


Was 


less 


moreover, their communication with the sea 


‘la were all as apparent before t 


' 
Hy 
} 
‘ 


peded—difficulties whi 
army left Ascalon as th 
he declared his willingness, in 


solved on the 


ey could be now. In conclusion, | 
of their being re- | 


but not to 


Case 
ov as their com 
attached to miscarriage by 
to consult 


siege, to ¢ panton, 


expose himself to the blame 
bearing the 
the ‘Templars aad ITospitallers, who were better acquaint- 


ed with the nature of the country than they were, whether 


chief c¢ aemeanedy and he advised 


more advisable to attempt the capture of 
their against Berytus and 


council of five 


it would be 
Jerusalem or to turn 
Damascus. <A 
Templars, five Hospitallers, as many 
many Syrian barons, 
it was resolved that all the pil 
decision. ‘This council, after 
an expedition against Egvpt to be the most likely to be 
attended with success. ‘The French, however, still per- 
sisted in their desire to besiege the holy city, but Rich- 
ard ceclared himself vehemently for the Egyptian eXx- | 
pedition, offering his fleet, all the aid in his power to | 
such pilgrims as were in want of money or any thing 
else, and to keep in his pay seven hundred knights and 
he deel ired, 


arms 
twenty, composed of 


French, and as 


was then chosen and sworn, and 


srims should abide by their 


some deliberation, declared | 


two thousand foot-men ; while that in case | 
of any other undertaking being resolved upon, he and} 
his knights would take in it, but he would do 
no more. 

All this had taken place before the expedition to He- 
bron, and on his return the dispute was renewed. ‘The 
council still adhered to their former opinion, strengthened 
now by the tidings of Saladin having filled up the wells; 
the French urged, and with good reason, whatever their 
motives may have been, the folly of an attack upon 
Egypt. 
the Duke of Burgundy and King Richard, who suspected 
that the duke had received and acted on directions from 
King Philip, to impede the operations of the King of 
England as far as was in his power, and he soon found 


a share 


| Henry, 


land Antioch included in the treaty. 


by their offensive conduct in the camp, had afforded 


le room for reproach. Neither Egypt nor Jerusalem 


usual by the Turkish light horse, and no longer cheered 
by the hopes which had formerly supported their spirits. 
It is said, that a short time before the army left Beitnu- 
bah, one of his knights called out to King Richard, 


“Sire, come hither, and I will show you Jerusalem.” | 


Richard drew his surecoat over his face, and said, “ O 
good Lord God, sufler me not, I beseech thee, to behold 
thy holy city, since I cannov deliver it out of the hands 
of thine enemies.’ On the second day he pitcl-ed his | 
camp near Ramla, and renewed his negotiations for peace 
with Saladin. 


RENEWED NEGOTIATIONS. 
The negotiation was opened by King Henry’s seeking, | 
at the desire of King Richard, peace and friendship with 


the sultan, When this proposal had been well received 


by Saladin, Richard sent Yussuf-el-Hajee, (2i/grim,) a, 


servant of Seif-ed-deen Meshtoob, who was his prisoner, 
along with two Christians, as it were to treat with his 
master about the liberation of Kara Koosh, who was still 


in captivity. ‘This was on the day that King Richard 


encamped at Ramia, and he desired the envoy to tell his | 


master that the Mussulmans should not build any hopes 


on the retreat of the Christians, that the ram retires only | 
jto butt with the greater force, and that the emir would 


do well to advise the sultan to peace. But Saladin and | 
his emirs knew too well the real state of affairs with the | 
Crusaders, to be moved by this fanfaronade ; and Richard } 


}soon confirmed them in their opinion, by lowering his 


demands, and almost descending to entreaty. He now 
required, besides the division of the country with King 
to which Saladin had already consented, only 
the possession of the church of the Resurrection, and as 


| " . ° 
the sultan seemed inclined to agree to this, Richard sent 


a present of two hawks by another envoy, and required 


permission for twenty Christians to reside in the castle | 
he would only | 
allow the Latins to visit the holy city as pilgrims, but} 


of Jerusalem. This the sultan refused ; 


he consented to levy no tax on them. He made a cor- 
responding return to the present of the English king, 


but he declined sending an emir, as Richard had request- 
ed, to the Christian camp, to swear in his name to the} 


peace if it should be agreed on. 


they then were; the former having possession of all the 


coast from Antioch to Daroom, the three places which | 


the Saracens held on the coast being given up to them, 


Richard finally pro- | 
There had never been any cordiality between | posed, that Christians and Moslems should remain as! The besieged no longer shut their gates; they harassed 


To this Saladin, | 


(it was Friday,) by private alms- varch of Jerusalem and the Prior of Bethlehem, that he | After a short stay at Joppa, he went to Acre, where he 


was rejoined by the knights (mostly Templars and Hos- 
|pitallers) whom he had sent to Daroom. 

it is worthy of attention, as itshows the opinion which 
the Mussulmans had of tbe duplicity and want of faith 
of King Richard, to read Boha-ed-deen’s observations on 
the Jast proposal which he sent. “ We observed,” says 
he, “after he (the envoy) had delivered this proposal of 
King Richard, the cunning shifting from moderation to 
jhaughtiness, with which he sought to attain his object ; 
for the King of England, whom God curse! could no 
longer put off his return home, and his whole conduct 
was directed by the necessity he was under of returning 
home. It was only through the help of God, that the 
| Moslems escaped the snares which this enemy, the most 
lartful and enterprising of the enemies with whom we had 
to do, laid for them.” ‘Though, in fact, cunning is not 
junfrequently the concomitant of that brutal ferocious 
valour which distinguished Richard, yet in this case the 
Moslems did him injustice. His want of fixedness of 
purpose was the real cause of his vacillation. Appre- 
|hension of the loss of his paternal dominions, during 
his absence, was ever struggling in his bosom with the 
ilove of fame, and the shame of quitting the Holy Land 
| without having attained the object for which he came; 
and this gave to all his negotiations with the Mussulmans 
an appearance of duplicity and artifice, which did not 
‘really belon,, to them. 


SIEGE OF JOPPA. 


| 

| Saladin, who was now joined by the troops of Aleppo, 
junder his son Malek-ed-Daher, (Conguering King,) 
aud by his brother Malek-el-Adel, found that he might 
retaliate on his foes, by becoming the assailant in his 
turn, and he resolved on the siege of Joppa. His army 
jof twenty thousand horsemen, and a vast number of 
foot-men, appeared before its walls on the 28th July, and 
surrounded it on the land side, the two wings resting on 
the sea shore. The Christians in the town did not ex- 
ceed five thousand, of whom one half were sick, and the 
remainer unskilled in the management of military ma- 
chines; but the valour and heroism with which they 
defended themselves, excited the surprise and the admi- 
ration of the Mussulmans, Saladin himself commanded 
the centre of his army; the left wing was under Malek- 
‘el-Adel, the right under Malek-ed-Daher. Machines 
were erected against the walls, and the miners com. 
/menced their underground operations; but the besieged 
| wrought against them and chased them out of their gal- 
‘leries. On the third day of the siege, as a part of the 
walls tad been thrown down, the besieged offered to treat, 
jand the sultan was willing to grant them the same con- 
‘ditions which he had given to the people of Jerusalem, 
They asked a truce of two days till the following Saturday, 
to see if they should be relieved, but this the sultan re. 
fused, and on the following day a general assault was 
made by the Turkish army. During the assault, the 
east gate of the town, with two perches of the wall, was 
thrown down by the miners, and the Turks rushed in 
‘with a loud cry, but instantly piles of wood which had 
been placed there blazed up, and the heat and the flame 
together repelled them; when it had subsided, a wall of 
|spears opposed their progress and forced them to retire. 


ithe besiegers with constant sallies, while the bows and 
crossbows, without ceasing, rained arrows and bolts from 
|the walls. 

| There was, however, a timid party in Joppa, among 


an opportunity of making a charge of treachery to the | after advising with his emirs, replied, that he was already whom were the castellan Alberic of Rheims, and several 


common cause against him. i 
One night one of King Richard’s scouts heard in the | 


dark the trampling of men and camels coming down the | 


in treaty with the people of Antioch, and that his con- 
duct towards them would be regulated by the answer his 
jenvoys should bring him ; that as King Richard truly 


|of the principal knights, and they sent on this day two 
persons to treat with Saladin, who agreed to exchange 
them against Moslem captives, horsemen against horse- 


mountains, and he watched and saw five laden camels |said, the three towns on the coast were a small matter to | men, foot-men against foot-men, and to give the remainder 
enter the camp and proceed to the quarters of the Duke !him, but that still he would not give them up, as it was |of the people the same terms that he had given at Jeru- 


of Burgundy. He immediately hastened with the in- | 


unseemly for Moslems to yield to Christians what God | 


salem. When they requested time to communicate these 


telligence to King Richard, who sent a party to waylay | ‘he id given them; that, finally, he must insist on the terms to those who had sent them, “I cannot,” said he, 


and seize the Saracens on their return. 


When they |demolition of Ascalon, but that King Richard might have '« disturb the Moslems in the work which they have begun ; 


were brought before him he put them to the torture, and | the town of Lidda in compensation for the money which |but go to your companions and tell them to retire into 


they confessed that they had brought the camels laden 


the rebuilding of that town had cost him. This reiterated | 


|the castle and to abandon the town to my people.” The 


with presents from Saladin to the Duke of Burgundy. | demand of the demolition of Ascalon determined Richard Christians hurried to the castle, the Turks rushed in, 
Richard, forgetting how often he had himself received |to break off all negotiation; he declared that he would slaughtered the sick pilgrims whom they found in the 
gifts from the sultan, though, perhaps, in a more open} not touch a stone of that town; he sent three hundred “houses, a and killed several of those who had not yet gotten 
manner, fell into a rage, summoned the duke before him, knights to demolish Daroom, which he did not consider | into the castle; a great booty, in which was a large por- 
and there swore on the relics, in presence of the Patri-|tenable, and he strengthened the garrison of Ascalon. |tion of what had been taken at Hebron, was found, but 
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to use them to free him out of the great danger in 








the Mamlooks stood at the gates and forced the unwilling | sultan offered to divide them, leaving Joppa to the King 
soldiers to give up what they had taken. Those in the|of England. Richard threatened to pass the winter in| which he stood. ‘This acceptable and timely present of 
castle declared their readiness to accept the terms offered, | Syria, if Ascalon were not resigned to him. ‘To this the the noble Mussulman was afierwards suitably teturned, 
and though in the morning three Christian ships appeared |sultan, after having as usual taken counsel with his! Richard, learning that three thousand Turks had broken 
before the harbour, they persisted in their determination | emirs, replied, “ We can in no wise leave Ascaton in thy |into the town, kept his men in ignorance of it, and he 
to surrender. Boha-ed-deen, accompanied by three emirs hands; spend if thou wilt the w inter in this land, for know | took an opportunity of going back with a few knights and 
and a treasurer, had already entered the castle to take an | that as soon as thou quittest this land, it wili come again | crossbow-men ; and such was the terror which his pre- 
inventory of the arms and stores, the Christians were | under our power, which, if it please God, will also be the | sence inspired, that the infidels all fled before him. He 
ready to go out, when the Emir Gordeek humanely pro-|case even if thou stay. If it is a light matter to thee, |then returned to the field of battle, and by evening the 
posed that they should not stir till he had driven the|who art a young man, and as such still findest pleasure | rout of the Turks was complete. ‘The Christians had 
plundering Turks out of the town, lest they might rob/ia the delights of this world, to abide in these regions, |lost but one knight, seven hundred Turks and fifteen 
and ill treat them. This humanity of the emir lost the | separated from thy country by a journey of two months, | hundred horses Jay dead on the plain. Richard, who for 
sultan the town and castle. Forty-nine men with their} how much less heavy must the war for the cause of God |his prowess on this day was compared with Hector, 
wives and their horses had left the castle, when the | be to me who am oll, and have long since renounced! Alexander, Judas Maccabwus, and Roland, had used his 
Christian fleet was seen to increase to thirty-five sail,/the joys of this world, in the midst of my empire, and sword so vigorously that his right hand was all one 
and the banner of King Richard was discerned: the} among my children and my friends, where all is at my | blister; his knights had emulated his valour, but all 
Christians, cheered by the sight, broke off the treaty, |command, and troops adapted for every season, for sum-| agreed that it was only by the aid of God that a handful 
made a sally into the town, chased the Turks out of it,) mer and for winter, assemble around me at my signal. 
and returned to the castle. Still the timid party were) Wherefore it is my firm resolve to wage the war with 
anxious to treat; the Patriarch of Jerusalem, the castellan, |thee, until God, after his decrees, has given the victory | cowardice, for it was said that the King of England had 
and several knights, were in the Turkish camp, and|to me or to thee.” The Christian envoy requested per- | ridden through their ranks from right to left without any 
Saladin was about to sign the treaty, when Boha-ed-deen | mission to visit Malek-el-Adel, who was sick, which was | one venturing to oppose him, and had even dismounted 
came with tidings that King Richard had landed from | granted, and that prince proposed an interview with King and eaten his mid-day meal on the ground between 
his red-hulled and red-sailed ship; that he had been) Richard. But the English monarch had again changed | the two armies. But the noble sultan soon forgave all, 
followed by all his troops, and that he had driven the|his mind, he refused to admit Aboo Beker into Joppa,|and entertained his emirs at a banquet in the evening. 
Mussulmans from the harbour and the town. Saladinjand directed him to tell the sultan, that he was weary of} He led his army back to Natroon, and thence proceeded 
immediately laid the envoys in irons, and leaving behind | chaffering about peace, and that he was resolved to spend to Jerusalem, where he was joined by the troops of 
a large portion of the booty, retired with his army tothe winter in Syria. Mosul and Aleppo, and by a corps from Egypt. 
Yasoor on the way to Ramla, | 

King Richard had been making preparations for his | VALOUR OF KING RICHARD. |PEACE BETWEEN RICHARD AND SALADIN. 
departure when messengers came to inform him of the| 
danger of Joppa. He instantly caused his herald to| King Richard's pride was wounded by the cold recep-| ‘he Christians derived no advantage from their vic- 
summon the pilgrims to join in its relief; the Pisans, | tion which the sultan had given to his proposals for peace, | tory ; the French, who were at Caesarea, refused to adé 
Genoese, and most of the other pilgrims, obeyed the sum-| and he was soon afterwards exasperated by an attempt] vance, the pilgrims in general were ill disposed towards 
mons, but the French, declaring that they would have|to make him prisoner in his tent. Saladin had formed King Richard, and he and several of his knights fell sick. 
nothing more to do with him, set out for Tyre, where |a body of three hundred Arabs, whose business it was to| Saladin again advanced to Ramla, and his light horse 
the Duke of Burgundy fell sick, lost his reason, and died | steal into the Christian camp at night, to kill or carry extended their excursions to the gates of Joppa. King 
on the eighth day after his arrival—a judgment of God | away those who fell into their hands, and to take off Richard, having in vain sought to rouse the pilgrims to 
on him, as the friends of King Richard interpreted the | horses, money, and every thing else they could find.| vigorous measures, determined to have peace at any 
event. Richard, accompanied by the gallant Earl of | During the siege of Acre, and afterwards, these men had | price; and Saladin, aware how tired of the war his 
Leicester and other valiant knights, got on board of his|done the Christians a great deal of injury; and as King | Turkish troops were, was not averse to an arrangement, 
ships and made sail for Joppa, while King Henry led the] Richard now lay outside of Joppa with a few men, in| Accordingly, on the King of England’s sending to re- 
Templars, Hospitallers, the Pisans, Genoese, and other/only about ten tents, they resolved to attempt to seize 
pilgrims, thither by land; but the fleet was retarded by |him on a moonlight night, the 4th August. Butere they 
adverse winds, and the army by the desultory warfare of} could settle among themselves who should go on foot to 
the Turks. When the king came into the harbour, and | seize the king, and who remain on horseback to cut off 
saw the Turkish standards on the walls, and the Turks | his retreat to the town, day came and disconcerted their 
in great numbers on the shore, he thought he was arrived | project. Just at that moment a Genoese discerned the | 
too late, and he hesitated to land, till a priest jumped glitter of helmets on the verge of the horizon, and he gave 

the alarm; another rushed into the king’s tent erying, 


| 


down from the castle wall on the sandy beach of the} 
harbour, and being unhurt by his fall, ran into the sea,|/“*O my king, we are all dead men.’ “Thou diest by 
and making his way to the king, informed him of the| my hand,” said the king, “if thou art not silent,’ and) minds of his fellow Christians; and that if the sultan 
true state of things; then, without a moment’s hesitation, | scarcely had he time to put on his shirt of mail, when thej insisted on Ascalon, he should at least pay him what 
Richard plunged up to his waist into the sea and ad-)'Turks were on them, in seven corps, each of a thousand the rebuilding of it had cost him. But such was the 
vanced tothe shore. Hisknights followed his example, the |men. The forces of the King of England did not on the impatience of the English king, that without waiting for 
king plied his crossbow stoutly, the Turks fled with loud | largest computation exceed seventeen mounted knights, | the return of his envoys fruni Malek-el-Adel, he sent the 
outcries, and Richard had all the casks, planks, and pieces | and a thousand other knights, and soldiers, and neither! very next evening five uthers to the camp of Saladin, 
of wood which could be got, piled to form a bulwark to|he nor his knights had had time to put on their leg-| offering to give up his claim on Ascalon; yet when 
protect the landing of his men. Having found a flight} armour. He drew up his men in a compact body, making Saladin sent an emir to him, he seemed disposed to re- 
of steps belonging to a house of the ‘'emplars adjoining | the dismounted knights kneel down on one knee covered 
the wall, he mounted it and alone entered the town, in| with their shields and protruding their lances ; behind 
which there were three thousand ‘Turks, but the gates |every two of them he placed a cross-bowyer, with his|He then expressed his willingness to abide by all that 
were soon forced by the pilgrims. ‘The Turks, when | man to bend and charge his cross-bow. He exhorted | they had agreed +o, 
they beheld the banner of the King of England, fled with | them in an animated speech, concluding with a solemn At length it eas settled that a truce for three years, 
precipitation, and the knights, though they had but three} oath, that he would strike off the head of the first man|to commence from the 2d September, 1192, should be 
horses, pursued them for a space of two miles. Richard} who turned and fled. He had hardly spoken, when the| made; that Ascalon should be razed at the joint labour 
then pitched his tent on the very spot which had been}Turks made a furious charge; division after division as-|and expense of the Christians and the Moslems; that 
occupied by that of Saladin. On the following day he | sailed the Christian phalanx, and were repelled. During/the country from Tyre to Joppa, including Ramla and 
employed himself in repairing with dry stone the breaches} nearly half an hour, the Turks stood so close to them | Lidda, should belong to the Christians; that all the Ma- 
of the walls, and he was joined by King Henry, and a/that the points of their lances touched; but not a dart | homedan states, particularly that of the Assassins on the 
part of his troops who came by sea, the greater portion | was shot, and they only menaced cach other with swords, one side, and the principality of Antioch and the lordship 
still remaining at Cesarea. and gestures. At length the Turks retired; the king | of ‘Tiberias on the other, should be included in the truce ; 
King Richard’s anxiety for peace was such, that on|then made the crossbow-men advance, and the whole that finally, the pilgrimage to Jerusalem should be free 
the very evening of the day of his arrival at Joppa, he| body move on in close order: himself and his mownted | and untaxed, 
sent Aboo Beker, the chamberlain of Prince Malek-el-|knights laid their lances in the rest and charged the! Malek-el-Adel set out for Joppa, and after having re- 
Adel, with proposals to Saladin, representing that the|heathens. King Richard on this memorable day enacted | mained some time in his tent outside of the gate, he was 
war was equally destructive to both parties, and avowing | prodigies of valour; with the speed of lightning he flew | admitted into the town, and conducted to the bed-side of 
his extreme desire to return to the defence of his realms | from one part of the field to another, slaying the Turks King Richard, who, on his presenting him with the 
beyond the sea. Saladin replied, that the only subjects |and relieving his own knights. A hundred Turks sur-|draught of the treaty, said, that in his present state he 
of dispute between them were Ascalon and Joppa, and ‘rounded him, but each as he ventured to approach him | was unable to read it, but that he had already ratified the 
as the latter place was now ruined and of no value, that} paid for his temerity with the Joss of his head or a limb;/ peace, and that all particulars might be arranged with 
King Richard ought to content himself with the coast! of one valiant emir he smote off at a blow the head, right! King Henry and the barons of the Holy Land. These 
from Tyre to Cesarea. Richard then proposed to hold | shoulder, and arm. In the very midst of the fight, a! without delay accepted the terms; and as Saladin had 
these towns, after the European mode, in fief of Saladin,|Turk brought the King of England two fine Arabian |directed his brother to obtain, if possible, the cession o 


and to engage to support him in all his wars. The | horses, the gift of Malek-el-Adel, and a message from him | Ramla or Lidda, or at least a partition of these town:» 


of men had triumphed over such numbers. 
Saladin at first sharply rebuked his troops for their 


quest a supply of snow and fruits, they were sent to him 
in abundance, and Richard took this occasion of inviting 
Aboo Beker to visit him, with whom he sent back a 
knight requesting Malek-el-Adel to mediate a peace be- 
tween him and the sultan ; adding, that Saladin might as 
well give up his demand of Ascalon, as after he was gone 
he would find it easy to deal with the few Christians 
who would remain; that he himselé asked nothing but 
an honourable peace, which would not injure him in the 
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tract, till his own enveys openly declared that he had 
empowered them to forego his claim of compensation. 
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they consented to their being divided between the| When nearly all the French were gone, King Richard 
Moslems and the Christians. ‘They, however, excused | gave permission for all who pleased to visit the holy 
themselves from swearing to the treaty on that day, as|city. ‘The pilgrims set out in three bodies under An. 


from the hosts of Frederick, Richard, and Philip—per- 
ished by the sword, by famine and disease. Every noble 
family of the West counted one of its numbers among 


they had already eaten, and it was not the custom for |drew de Savigny, Ralph Teissum, and the valiant Bishop |the martyrs, as the church, for their consolation, assured 


them to swear except when fasting. Malck-el-Adel|of Salisbury. The first, not waiting for the escort which 
readily consented to defer the ceremony, and on the fol- | Malek-el-Adel was to have sent, ran some danger on the 
lowing day they all assembled in the chamber of King; way; they, however, reached Jerusalem in safety ; but 





them they had been; an emperor and his son, prelates 
and princes, barons and knights without number, ex- 
pired far from their native land. “ We reckoned,” said 


Richard. The King of England declined taking the |their conscience smote them, and they viewed the words | Balian of Ibelin to Saladin, “ the Christians who came 


oath, alleging that it was not the custom of the kings of 
the Franks to swear in their own persons; King Henry 
and Balian of Ibelin took the oaths in the hands of Malek- 
el-Adel, and the Templars, Hospitallers, and the other 


gate of Jerusalem, as menacing them with revenge for | 
the murder of the garrison of Acre. They spent the | 
night in terror on a hill without the town; but next day | 


and gestures of the T'urks who lay encamped before the | 


over the sea at six hundred thousand men, and not one 
of every ten returns to bis own home.” 

The King of England, after leaving the port of Acre, 
was tossed about by storms during six weeks. It is pro- 


barons, recognised the treaty as binding on them. ‘That 
same evening, Balian of Ibelin and Humphrey of Thoron, 
attended by a splendid train, and accompanied by Prince 
Malek-el-Adel, set out for the camp of Saladin, where 
they were assigned a magnificent tent, in which they 
stayed while Malek-el-Adel gave his brother an account 
of what he had done. ‘The sultan expressed his pleasure 
at his not having pressed King Richard to take the oath. 


their fears were dispelled, when Malek-el-Adel and other ‘bable that, with his usual want of forethought, he had 
emirs conducted them to the holy places, aud the sultan never fixed on the route which he intended to pursue, 
entertained them and sent an escort with them to the in order to reach his own dominions, though danger en- 
frontier. The second body, in which was Master Gaufrid | vironed him on all sides, as the King of France, the 
Vinisauf, the historian of the Crusade, met with the Emperor of Germany, the Count of Toulouse, the Duke 
same kind treatment; but the Bishop of Salisbury, who}of Austria, and all the family of Montferrat, were his 
led the third, and was commissioned to make the prayer enemies. He came at last within view of the coast of 
and the offering of King Richard at the holy sepulchre,| Barbary ; but he feared to make for the port of Mar- 


was received with the utmost distinction, Saladin sent} 
some of his officers to invite the martial prelate to take | 
treaty, and he bound himself to make such of his tributa-|up his abode in the royal palace. The bishop with all | 
ries as were absent swear to it also. ‘The sultan’s herald |due courtesy declined this invitation, as his vow, he | 
proclaimed forthwith throughout the camp, that hence- jalleged, obliged him to live as a pilgrim; but he readily | 
forward there would be free and secure intercourse |accepted the gifts of the sultan and the attentions of the | 
The Moslem prince, curious to be acquainted | 


On the following day the sultan himself, his brother, his 
sons, and all the emirs who were present, swore to the 





between the Moslems and the Christians; and on the /emtrs. 


7th September the Emir Alam-cd-deen Keisar set out at | with the chivalrous prelate, invited him to a conference. | 
the head of the workmen of both sides to demolish As-|He there gratified him by a sight of the true cross ; their | 
calon. Since that time the Bride of Syria bas lain a|conversation, carried on through interpreters, was long. | 


heap of ruins. Saladin was minute in his enquiries about King Richard, | 

The publication of the truce caused great joy among jand about what the Christians thought of the Saracens. | 
the troops of Saladin, who were weary of the war, a joy |The bishop extolled the valour and the generosity of his | 
in which their sultan did not share, knowing that the |sovereign, and expressed his opinion, that if the virtues 
continued abode of the Christians in the East was preg-|of King Richard and of Saladin were combined in one, | 
nant with danger to Islam, and that by vigour and | he would be the greatest prince the world had ever seen. | 
perseverance they might, in despite of the valour of | Saladin calmly listened and then replied, « Of the amaz- | 
Richard, be expelled on the present occasion. The |ing boldness and valour of your king, we have had 
Christians, particularly the French, whose lukewarmness | abundant proofs, yet it appears to me that he sets his 
had been in a great measure the occasion of it, were loud |life at stake, I will not say madly, but certainly rashly 
in their reproaches of King Richard as a traitor to the jand without advantage. For my own part I would rather 
cause of God. It is remarkable, whatever may have been | look for princely greatness by moderation and generosity 
the cause, that the True Cross, which in the early ne-| than by temerity and foollardiness.” ‘The sultan desired 
gotiations had seemed a matter of such importance, was |the bishop to ask him a favour, and gave him till the 
not »nce mentioned on the present occasion. It was | next day to consider of it. His request, which Saladin | 
perhaps without justice, that Richard was reproached | readily granted, was that two Latin priests, and as many 
with not having covenanted for the release or the ex- | deacons, might be permitted to serve, at the cost of the | 
change of the Christian captives, for this charge would | pilgrims, in the churches of the Holy Sepulchre, Beth- 
be equally strong against Saladin, and it remains to be lehem, and Nazareth, the exciusive possession of which 
shown how better ierms could have been obtained from had been given to the Syrian Christians when the Mos- 
}lems had recovered the country. 


the sultan, who was so unwilling to treat at all. 
Some time afterwar’s, King Richard sent to inform | 
Saladin that he had only concluded the truce in order to | 
return home to collect money and troops to complete the | 
conquest of the Holy Land. The sultan courteously | After an abode in Syria of a month from the conclu- 
replied, that if God had decreed to give Jerusalem into | sion of the truce for the recovery of his health, Richard, 
other hands, no one had juster claims to rule over that having sent away his queen and his sister under the | 
care of Stephen of ‘T'urneham, embarked himself with a | 
small retinue, on the 9th of October, at Acre, on board | 
THE PILGRIMS AT \of a large ship which he had fitted out, and took his leave 
of Palestine, where he had spent sixteen months, illus- 

While Saladin remained encamped at Natroon, the trated by feats of personal valour, but tarnished by his 
greatest confidence and harmony prevailed between those | inconsistency and impetuosity of character. The im- 
who had lately combated each other with such animosity ;| pression made by his surprising prowess on the minds of 
the Christians visited the camp of the Moslems, and the | the Saracens was so great, that for years afterwards, as 
Turks and Saracens freely entered the Christian camp | we are told by the Sire de Joinville, when a horse started 
and the town of Joppa. Those who were anxious to}they cried, “ Dost thou think it is King Richard of Eng- 
perform their pilgrimage, experienced the liberality and |land?” And when infants screamed, their mothers said, 
the kindness of Saladin, who adopted every precattion |“ Be quiet, be quict, or I will go look for King Richard 
to protect them against the dangers which they might|to kill thee.” Those who saw King Richard depart 


RETURN OF KING RICHARD. 





holy city than the gallant King of England. 


JERUSALEM. 


encounter on their way to the holy city ; and they con- 
trasted to the sultan’s advantage this conduct with that 
of King Richard, who threw every obstacle in the way 


from Acre, and who, though they loved him not, admired 
his valour, regretted to Jose his aid ; and the inconsistent 
monarch himself is said to have shed tears as he left the 


of their devotion. He even, to have it in his power to! port, and to have cried, « O Holy Land ! I commend thy 
prevent the French from performing their vows, requested | people unto God. Heaven grant that I may yet return 
of Saladin to admit no one into the holy city without | to visit and to aid thee !” 

a pass from himself or King Henry; but the sultan re-} Such was the end of the third Crusade; with an 
plied, that he did not think it right to hinder people, who | enormous waste of lives and treasure, the two towns of 
had come from distant lands to pray at the tomb of their| Acre and Joppa had been acquired for the King of Jeru- 
Saviour, from performing their vows; and he hospitably |salem, and the precarious dominion of the Christians in 
entertained in his camp those of the French who made|the East had been given a longer duration than seemed 
the pilgrimage. Many of them, however, in consequence | to have been destined for it. Not less than half a mil- 
of the opposition which King Richard gave them, re-|lion of warriors, the flower of Germany, France, and 
turned home without attaining the object of their jour-|England—for the rabble which had swelled the numbers 
ney to the East. of the former armies of the cross had been kept away 








seilles, which was distant but three days’ sail; the safer 
course of pursuing his voyage through the straits of Gib. 
raltar seems never to have entered his mind, and he di- 
rected his course to the Adriatic. Off Corfu his ship 
was attacked by two corsairs; but as the master of it 
was acquainted with the pirates, he made peace, and 
they altogether entered a port of the island. The king 
here engaged one of the corsairs to convey him and his 
companions to the coast of Istria, as he had now fixed 
on repairing to his nephew the Duke of Saxony. 


SAPTURE OF KING RICHARD. 


The royal voyager suffered shipwreck between Venice 
and Aquileia; but he got safe to shore, and under the 
disguise of a borrowed name, a long beard, and the clothe 
ing of the country, he pursued his journey through the 
territory of Count Meinhard of Gortz, a relative of the 
Marquis Conrad. But the expenses of the traveller 
accorded more with those of a monarch than of Hugh 
the merchant, (his assumed character,) and the gift of a 
ruby ring, which he sent to the count when requesting 
a free passage, betrayed his quality. Meinhard treacher- 
ously sought to seize him; but the king escaped, and 


| proceeded to Carinthia, where the brother of Meinhard 


dealing more openly, sent Roger d’Argenton, a Norman 
knight, who had been thirty years in his service, to 
secure his person. But the Norman recognising his 
native prince, furnished him with a flect horse for his 
escape, and the king fled in the night, attended only by 
William de ’Ktang, and a servant, who spoke the Ger- 
man language. ‘The remainder of his companions were 
made captives. 

During three days and nights, King Richard roamed 
about, and at length he arrived at Erdburg, a village on 
the Danube, not far from Vienna, where he took up his 
abode in a miserable inn, intending to repose there for 
some days. The Duke of Austria knowing that his 
enemy was in Germany, had guards set on all the roads 
to intercept him, and Richard, with characteristic im- 
prudence, continued to spend beyond what suited his 
appearance, and he would not lay aside a valuable ring 
which he wore on his finger. His servant, too, when 
he went to make some purchases at Vienna, having con- 
ducted himself with great imprudence, and showed seve- 
ral Eastern gold coins, was arrested, and only escaped by 
asserting that he belonged to a rich merchant, who would 
arrive in a few days. When he returned he urged the 
king to set forth without delay ; but Richard still lin- 
gered; the servant continued to visit Vienna, the fine 
quality of the provisions which he purchased, attracted 
attention, and at length the king’s gloves, which he car- 
ried in his girdle, betrayed him. He was seized a few 
days before Christmas, and put to the torture, and he 
confessed the truth. The inn was immediately sur- 
rounded with armed men ; the Mayor of Vienna entered, 
saying, “I greet thee, King of England, thon disguisest 
thyself in vain, thy face betrays thee.” The king was 
laying hold on his sword; but the mayor desired him to 
be cautious what he did, assuring him that he was safer 
there than any where elge, and that if he had fallen into 
the hands of the friends of the marquis, who were on 
the lookout for him, he would not have escaped even 
though he had a hundred lives. ‘The king declaring that 
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he would surrender to no one but the duke, Leopold ap-| pleased much. So he stayed there all the winter, and) We are told" that while he was a prisoner to the Em- 
peared, and he handed him his sword. ‘The royal cap- he never could know who the prisoner was. At length, | peror Henry, a fierce and hungry lion was one day let 
tive was placed in the castle of Tierenstcin, on the|he was going one day, in the festival of Easter, through | loose and turned at him, with the design, it was thought, 
Danube, between Vienna and Lintz, and armed men,| the garden which was by the tower, and he looked around that he might tear him to pieces, and the blame might 
with drawn swords, watched over him day and night.|to try if by any chance he could see the prisoner. So be thrown on the negligence of the keeper. But Rich- 
The Duke of Austria lost no time in informing the| while he was in that thought, the king looked and saw (ard, nothing daunted, wrapped his cloak round his arm, 
emperor, Henry VI., of the important prize he had made ; Blondiaus, and thought how he should make himselt and as the lion came on with open jaws and full of fury, 
and at Christmas he conducted his captive to Ratisbon,| known to him; and he called to mind a song which they he thrust his arm down his throat, and grasping his 
where the emperor held the feast, and as that monarch had made between them two, and which no one knew | heart tore it out, and then ate it * hot and raw,” whence, 
professed not to deem it becoming that a king should re-|save the king. So he began loud and clearly to sing the | says our author, he got the name of Ricardus cor leonis. 
main in the hands of a simple duke, Leopold promised first verse, for he sung right well. And when Blondiaus | ; It is perhaps needless: to inform the reader that the 
to surrender his prisoner against the ensuing Easter. | heard him, he knew of a certainty that it was his lord, feat here recorded is an impossibility, and that the name 
The emperor wrote immediately to inform the King of|and he had the greatest joy in his heart that ever he had | which was given to Richard for his valour gave occasion 
France of what had passed. on any day; and he went forthwith out of the orchard and | to the legend. lo return— aol 
entered his chamber where he lay, and took his viol and | The King of France, when assured of the captivity 
RICHARD IN CAPTIVITY. began to play a note, and in playing he delighted himsel!| of his formidable rival, made war on his dominions, and 
On the Thursday after Palm Sunday, 23d March,|on account of his master whom he had found. So Blon-| he wrote to the emperor, who had promised Richard his 
1193, Leopold delivered, at Mentz, to the emperor, his) diaus tarried tll Pentecost, and concealed himself so} liberty for a ransom, pressing him to detain him. The 
royal prisoner, who was placed in confinement in the | well that no one doubted of hisseeret. ‘I'hen Blondiaus | pope, urged by the queen and sister of King Richard, 
castle of Trifels, whence he was afterwards removed to| came to the castellan and said to him, ‘Sire, if it please | who were then at Rome, and by the earnest letters of 


His cheerfulness never abandoned him, andj you, I would willingly go to mine own country, for it is, Qeeen Eleanor, menaced the emperor with excommuni- 
Blois, Archdeacon of 








Worms. 
he amused himself with playing tricks on his keepers, /a long time since I have been there.’ ‘Blondel, my fair|cation. ‘The learned Peter of 
making them drink, or amazing them by proofs of his/| brother,’ said the castellan, ‘this you will by no means/ Bath, wrote to his schoolfellow, the Archbishop of Mentz, 
do if you believe me, but you will remain here and I) exhorting him to use the spiritual sword without fear or 

The English pilgrims who reached their home against | will do you great good.’ + Certes, sire,’ said Blondiaus, hesitation; and the Abbot of Clugny wrote to the em- 
Christmas, were surprised to find that their king was not |‘I would not stay on any wise.’ When the castellan  peror, calling upon him to be just and upright towards 
yet returned, especially as they had met at Brundusium|saw that he could not keep him, he gave him his congé, | his illustrious captive ; the poets all deplored the fate of 
the ship in which he had sailed. The nation was injand therewith a good nag. ‘Then Blondiaus parted | the chivalrous King of England, and excited the com- 
great anxiety about his fate, when the King of France | from the casteilan and journeyed till he came to England, | passion of all orders of men in his favour. King Rich- 


communicated to the Archbishop of Rouen the informa-|and told the friends of the king and the barons where |ard himself, by the advice of his mother, offered to hold 
When they heard | his crown in fee of the emperor, as the superior lord of all 


tion which he had received from the emperor. A coun-|he had found the king and how. 
cil was held (February 28) at Oxford, and two abbots | these tidings they were greatly rejoiced, for the king was} kings, and to pay an annual! tribute of five thousand 
were despatched to Germany to ascertain his situation. | the most liberal knight that ever wore aspur. And they pounds; and in the presence of several English and 
They met the king in Bavaria on his way to Mentz ; he | took counsel among them to send to Austria to the duke | German barons, he handed his hat to the emperor as a 
was cheerful as usual, and complained of nothing but of | to ransom the king, and they chose two knights to go} symbol, and was by him in like symbolical manner in- 
the conduct of his brother John. His treatment while} thither of the most valiant and most wise. And they | vested with the kingdom of England by a double golden 
in the hands of the Duke of Austria, had not been, he| journeyed till they came to Austria to the duke, and cross. 
said, by any means harsh or unreasonably severe. | they found him in one of his castles, and they saluted | Henry summoned at Easter (1193) his new vassal to 
It is thus, we should think, quite evident that the Eng-| him on the part of the barons ef England, and said to/| defend himself before the diet, and justify himself from 
lish nation were not for any time ignorant of the fate of him, ‘ Sire, they send to you and pray that you will take | the charges of having aided T'ancred the usurping King 
their king, and of the place of his captivity. Accord-/ ransom for their lord, and they will give you as much as of Sicily ; of having deposed Isaac of Cyprus, who was 
ingly, none of the historians express any doubt on the/you desire.’ The duke replied, that he would take coun-|a relative of the emperor; of having caused the Marquis 
subject; but a romantic tale of the discovery of his| sel on it, and when ke had taken counsel, he said, ¢ Lords, | Conrad, a vassal of the empire, to be murdered by as- 
prison, by a distinguished minstrel, named Blendel de|if ye wish to have him ye must ransom him for two|sassins; of having ill treated the German Crusaders, 
Nesle, gradually gained ground, and eventually is become | hundred thousand marks sterling, and make no reply, for | insulted the banner of the Duke of Austria, betrayed the 
a part of most histories of England. The tale is thus | it would be lost labour.” Then the messengers took) Holy Land to Saladin, and committed sundry acts of dis- 
told in a manuscript chronicle of the thirteenth cen-jleave of the duke, and said that they would report it to | loyalty against his liege King Philip of France. King 
tury :#— | the barons, and they would then take counsel on it. So} Richard, though acknowledging the hastiness of his 
« Now we will tell you of King Richard, whom .the|they came back to England and told the barons what! temper, which had led him into many unbecoming actions, 
Duke of Austria held in prison, and no one knew aught| the duke had said, and they said that the matter should defended himself against all these charges with such 
of him, save only the duke and his councillors, Now|not stand for that. ‘Then they made ready the ransom | eloquence, that the Duke of Austria, who was present, 
it happened, that he had for a Jong time had a minstrel | and they sent it to the duke, and the duke delivered up| was melted to tears, and the emperor, descending from 
who was born in Artois, and was named Blondiaus. This|to them the king; but he first made them give him good | his throne, embraced him, and promised him his friend- 
man resolved in himself, that he would seek his lord in | security, that he should never be molested for it.” ship. he treatment of King Richard became now more 
all countries till he had found him, or till he had heard} Another chronicle, quoted by Fouchet,* givesa similar | gentle, and he was assigned a suitable abode in the city 
tidings of him; and sv he set forth, and he wandered account. It says, that Blondel came one day before a/ of Mentz. 
day after day so long, by pool and marsh, that he had/ window of the tower in which Richard was confined,| After various delays and increases of demand on the 
spent a year and a half, and never could hear any sure! and began to sing a song which they had made together. | part of the emperor, owing to the practices of the King 
tidings of the king; and he rambled on till he came into} When he had sung it half through the hing took it up|of France and Prince John with him, the ransom of 
Austria, as chance led him, and went straight to the castle | and sang the remainder, and thus Blondel knew that it} King Richard was agreed on, on the 29th of June. The 
where the king was in prison; and he took up his abode | was his master. |king was to pay down one hundred thousand marks of 
in the house of « widow woman, and asked her whose| It is scarcely necessary to say that romances like these | pure silver, and a further sum of fifty thousand marks 
was that castle that was so fair and strong and well!are not to be set in comparison with the narratives of | in aid of the emperor’s war in Apulia, in which last sum 
seated. The hostess made answer, and said that it was! sober historians like Matthew Paris, and that, therefore, {were included tw enty thousand which the Duke of Aus- 
the Duke of Austria’s. ‘Fair hostess,’ said Blondiaus, | the whole tale of Richard and Blondel should be regarded | tria was to have, and the king was to give sixty hostages 
‘is there any prisoner in it now?’ ‘ Yea, doubtless,’|as a mere fiction. It is very displeasing to the enquirer} to the emperor and seven to the duke for its payment. 
said she, ‘one who has been there these four years, but |after historic truth to see such a writer as Sir James/ These fifty thousand marks were, however, to be remitted, 
we cannot learn of a certainty who he is ; but they guard | Mackintosh relating the tale as a truth on the authority |if the King of England aided the emperor against the 
him very diligently, and we surely think that he is a|of the chronicle just quoted. The reader should have Duke of Saxony, the emperor undertaking to satisfy the 
gentleman and a great lord.’ And when Blondiaus | been told that it is the sole authority, and its value should | Duke of Austria. Farther, King Richard was to 
heard these words he marveled, and he thought in his | have been stated.+ give his niece Eleanor, sister to Arthur, Duke of 
heart that he had found what he was in quest of, but he; To this time also belongs the legend of King Richard's | Brittany, in marriage to Frederick, son of the Duke of 
said nought of it to the hostess. He slept that night,| combat with the Jion and “robbing him of his heart,’’) Austria, and he was to deliver up the King of Cyprus and 
and was at ease, and when he heard the horn sounding, whence he came to be called Cour de Lion, or Lion-| his daughter, without ransom, to that prince, wha was 
the day, he got up and went to the church to pray to heart. | their relative. 
God to aid him; and then he came to the castle, and —— | ‘T'he time required for raising so large a sum of money, 
went up to the castellan and told him that he wasa player; * “ He was one day (at Trifels,) answered from with- and the difficulties started by the emperor, prolonged the 
on the viol, and would willingly abide with him if it) out by a well-known voice, that of Blondel his minstrel,| captivity of King Richard for several months. The 
Pleased him. The castellan was a young knight and/who had probably been sent from England to convey emperor showed him and his mother, Queen Eleanor, 
handsome, and he said that he would willingly retain information to the king, and to gain intelligence of his who had come to Germany, the letters of King Philip 
him. Then Blondiaus departed, and he went for his| situation.”—History of England, i. p. 192. Richard) and Prince John, and they found themselves obliged to 
viol and his instruments, and he so served the castellan, | was not in T'rifels till Easter, and the two English abbots 
that he was well with all the family, and his services had met and conversed with him on his way thither. 
_—_— t Recueil de lorigine de la langue et poésie Francoise,| * Knyghton, De event. Anglia, |. ii.apud Twisden x. 
* Michaud, Histoire des Croisades, vol. ii. rime et romans, p. 92. Scriptores, &c. p. 2408. 
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appeal to the German princes who had guaranteed the DEATH OF SALADIN. 
treaty at Worms. The emperor was then forced to give 
way, and on the 4th of February (1194) King Richard) From the impetuous, capricious, rude, ferocious King 
was once more free. On the 13th of March he landed) of England, and his paltry chaffering captors, we return 
at Sandwich, and, to efface the shame of his captivity, he! with pleasure to his great opponent, the noble, mild, and 
had himself crowned anew by the Archbishop of Can-) generous sultan, Saladin. After the departure of King 
terbury. | Richard, Saladin, who now enjoyed peace for the first 
King Richard immediately made his complaints to! time for thirty years, turned all his thoughts to the regu- 
Pope Celestine of the conduct of the emperor and the| lation of the internal affairs of his kingdom. The en- 
Duke of Austria: especially of that of the latter, who|largement and improvement of Jerusalem was one of 
had, as he said, sold him like an ox or anass. The! his first objects; he enclosed the chapel of Mount Zion 
pontiff directed Leopold to release his English hostages,| within its walls, and he established and endowed in it a 
and to remit the ransom of the king; but the Austrian | school and a hospital. As he had concluded the holy 
duke gave no heed to the repeated admonitions of the| war, he meditated the pilgrimage to Mecca, but on the 
holy father, and excommunication was pronounced | representations of his emirs, he gave up this project. 
against himself, and his duchy laid under interdict. Still} Having visited the cities of the coast, he set out for Da- 
undismayed, he sent Baldwin of Bethune to inform! mascus, his favourite residence, intending, after reposing 
King Richard, that unless he fulfilled his agreement, he| a while there, to proceed to Egypt. 
would hang the hostages, and Richard, moved by his! Saladin arrived at Damascus November 4; and on 
threat, committed the two princesses to Baldwin, to con-| the 16th of the following February, his friend, the Cadi 
duct them to Austria. Boha-ed-deen, who had repaired thither from Jerusalem 
But Duke Leopold was by this time no more. As he} at his command, beheld with grief the change which had 
was celebrating a tourney in Gritz at Christmas, his! taken place in him. He had lost all his application to 
horse fell with him and broke his leg. ‘The nature of | business, and he was melancholy and depressed even to 
the fracture was such as to call for amputation, but no} tears. On the 19th February, the cadi informed him 
surgeon would venture to perform the operation ; the} that the caravan of pilgrims from Mecca was approach- 
duke himself, then taking an axe, laid it on bis leg, and|ing. ‘The sultan gave orders that the streets, which the 
his chamberlain, by his directions, struck it with a ham-| late heavy rains had inundated, should be cleaned, and 
mer. At the third blow the limb came off, but there| he rode out himself to meet the caravan. The following 
remained no hopes of the duke’s life. His conscience! night he was attacked by a bilious fever, but he got up 
now smote him, but the Archbishop of Saltzburg, to! in the mofning, and conversed a long time with the cadi 
whom he addressed himself, would readmit him into the! and with his son, Prince Malek-el-Afdal. Bleeding was 
bosom of the church only on condition of his setting! injudiciously resorted to. The disorder gained ground 
the English hostages at liberty, remitting his demands on/ every day, and on the 3d March, 1193, the great Saladin 
the King of England, and returning the money which expired, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, mourned 
he had received. On the duke’s swearing to perform| unfeignedly by his family, his friends, his emirs, and all 
these conditions, the prelate granted him absolution.| the people over whom he had ruled. « With him,” says 
Leopold’s son Frederick hesitated to fulfil what his father | his secretary, Emad-ed-deen, “ died the great men,— 
had sworn, but the clergy refusing to suffer the body of} with him disappeared the people of merit ; good actions 
the deceased duke to be interred, he was obliged to sub-| became scarce, evil ones increased, life grew difficult, 
mit, and to release the hostages. Baldwin of Bethune,| darkness covered the earth, the age wept its phaenix, Is- 
hearing on the way of the death of Duke Leopold, con-| lam lost its stay.” The Christians, who, of course, saw 
ducted the princesses back to King Richard. jin his death the righteous judgment of God on the de- 
A philosophical historian* makes the following just/ termined foe of the faith, did however justice, nay, more 
observations on the foregoing transaction :—* So sordid] than justice, to the merits of the deceased sultan. 
and base were the objects aimed at in the most pompous| The funeral of the mighty Saladin was defrayed with 
language and the most solemn proceedings, when a great| borrowed money, for the treasury of the Lord of Syria 
monarch was brought to trial before the emperor and the| and Egypt contained but a single gold coin of Tyre, and 
most illustrious princes, for having by a foul murder | forty-seven small pieces of silver. He was interred in 
brought dishonour on the Christian name. ‘The purpose| the place where he died, and three years afterwards, his 
of all these high-sounding terms was no more than to! son, Malek-el-Afdal, having raised a mausoleum for him 
Baser| near the great mosk, conveyed his body thither in state. 
conduct is no Where, perhaps, to be found, than that of | Christian writers tell, the Orientals are silent on it, 
the emperor; the Duke of Austria, who had been grossly | that Saladin, previous to his death, gave orders to one 
insulted, had certainly some excuse, but what rights had] of his emirs to go through the streets of Damascus, car- 
the Emperor of Germany over the King of England | rying his shroud, and crying with a loud voice, “ Be- 
He was not a vassal of ti * empire, and any offences he hold all that Saladin, the conqueror of the East, taketh 
might have committed, did not make him amenable to! away with him!” This story was perhaps invented for 
the tribunal of the German princes. But the true secret! its moral, but it may be true, as something similar is told 
of the affair is this, a good opportunity of extorting| by the Orientals of the Khalif Moawiah. 
CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF 
Yet this was the age of chivalry! If we believe 7 SALADIN.* 
mancers, and philosophers,t and historians, who give the Yassuf Salah-ed-deen Malek-en-Nasser, whom we 
reins to their imagination, and set before us a state of; usually call Saladin, occupied too important a place in 
manners drawn from the old romances as a reality, there | the history of his time, to be neglected by the cotempo- 
was flourishing at this time an institution to which all rary writers. His friend, the Cadi Boha-ed-deen, whom 
kings and nobles belonged, which, after a course of pre-| we have often had occasion to quote, devoted a work to 
vious discipline and education, bound him who entered | the history of his life, and various traits of him are given 
it to the practice of ali that ennobles and gives dignity| by other Oriental writers. There would be therefore no 
to the human character. More than once have we as-| character in Eastern history which we have better means 
serted that the Crusades present no traces of such an|of learning than his, were it not that he had the singu- 
institution, which we believe never to have existed, save! lar fortune to find none but panegyrists. We must 
in the romances, till the Dukes of Burgundy, of the! therefore receive his praises with caution, and estimate 
house of Valois, and some other princes, attempted to him solely by his actions. 
reduce to practice what the author of Perceforest, and 
other romance writers, had invented. This is not the! * His proper name was Yasuf (Joseph) ; Salah-ed- 
place to give our proofs, but we are confident that it will| deen (Safety of Religion) was a title of honour proba- 
be difficult to adduce any /istorze evidence of this arti-| bly given by his family; when he was made Vizier of 
ficial state of manners anterior to the 14th, we might! Egypt, he took, as was the custom, another title of ho- 
nour, Malek-en-Nasser (Victorious King). The full 
name of Noor-ed-deen, in like manner, was Mahmood 
Noor-ed-deen Malek-el-Adel. Family names are un- 
known in the East, as they were in ancient Greece. 
Saladin, as we have frequently seen, was generous. 


extort one hundred thousand marks of silver.’’ 


money had presented itself, and was not to be let slip. | 


perhaps say the 15th, century. 


* Mackintosh, History of England, vol. i. p. 194. 
} See Burke's Reflections on the French Revolution. 





The Syrian Bishop Aboo-’|-Faraj, relates the following 
anecdote, which shows the difference between him and 
the conscientious Noor-ed-deen. When Saladin became 
master of Damascus, he, according to his custom, dis- 
tributed among his emirs the treasures he found there, 
The task of distribution he committed to Ibn Mokaddem, 
who had put the city into his hands. The emir helped 
himself first, but he did not venture to fill his hand. 
Saladin, surprised, asked the cause ; he laughed and said, 
that one time when grapes were being distributed, and 
he helped himself to large handfuls, Noor-ed-deen ob- 
served to him, that if he went on in that way, there 
would not be enough for all. « Avarice,” said Saladin, 
“was made for traders, not for kings,’’ and he desired 
him to fill his hand, and if that was not enough, to put 
in both. This was very liberal, no doubt, but we know not 
that it is to be preferred to the strict justice of Noor-ed-deen. 

Saladin was of a mild disposition ; he bore contradic- 
tion pat eatly, and often let things go unnoticed rather 
than punish them. One day a Mamlook flung his boot 
at his comrade, and it fell close by where Saladin was 
sitting. He turned aside his head, and took no heed of 
it. In his last illness, he called for some warm water ; 
they brought it to him boiling hot; he sent it away, and 
they brought it to him ice-cold ; “ God be praised !’’ said 
he, “can [ not get water as I want it?” Another per- 
son in his situation, said the Cadi Fadal, who was pre- 
sent, and who told the Story with tears in his eyes, 
would have flung the water in the stupid servant’s face. 

The sultan loved bis children, and used to join in 
their plays. When he came to Damascus, after con- 
cluding the peace with the King of England, he had his 
family brought to him. One of his younger sons, named 
Emir, was a great favourite, and he frequently played 
with him. The Christian envoys found him and Emir 
one day at their play. The child, when he saw men 
with shaven chins, with short hair, and clad in a strange 
fashion, began to cry, and Saladin, making excuses, put 
off the audience to another day. We cannot doubt the 
truth of this anecdote, but it is curious that nearly the 
same thing should be told of the Spartan king, Agesi- 
laus, and of Henry IV. of France; 

“My son,” said Saladin to his son, Malek-ed-daher, 
(Conquering King,) when a little before his death he 
was sending him to the government of Aleppo, “ My 
son, honour the Almighty God, the Author of all good, 
and obey his commandments, for that will bring thee 
salvation. Beware of shedding blood, for the blood that 
is shed slumbereth not. Gain the hearts of thy people, 
and provide for their welfare, for it is committed unto 
thee by God, and by me. Gain the hearts of the emirs, 
and the great men, for it is by mildness alone that I have 
mounted to the lofty station on which I stand. Hate no 
one, for death awaits us all. Do injury to no one, for 
men forgive not till they have taken vengeance ; it is 
God alone, who is merciful, that pardons on simple re- 
pentance.” 

Saladin was an implicit believer in all the dogmas of 
Islam, and he hated and punished heretics and innova- 
tors. He made all who were about him read their korans 
diligently. Seeing one day a little child reading the 
koran to his father, he was melted to tears, and bestow- 
ed both money and lands on them. 

Like Noor-ed-deen, he was exact in the dispensing of 
justice. He sat twice a week with the cadis and law- 
yers, Cases of length and difficulty he considered at 
his leisure, and “gave sentence as God inspired him.” 
An Armenian merchant cited him one time, he appeared 
and defended himself, and showed that the merchant 
was in the wrong; he then gave him a sum of money 
on account of the good opinion he had had of the equity 
of himself and his judges. One day when he was about 
to retire to take some rest, one of his Mamlooks came 
and presented the petition of some injured person. He 
begged him to wait till the next day. “I cannot wait,” 
said he, and nearly thrust his paper in the sultan’s face. 
Saladin picked it up, and seeing his demand was just, 
declared it should be satisfied. « Let my lord write it,” 
said the Mamlook. «There is no inkstand,” said the 
sultan, who was sitting in the door of his tent so that 
no one could goin. “ There is one behind thee in the 
tent,” replied he, which was equivalent to telling the 
prince to get it. “So help me God,” said Saladin, turn- 
ing and looking back, “he says the truth ;” and leaning 





on his left hand, he stretched his right hand and took it, 
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and signed the paper as required. Another time, as he| (according to our romancers) did to the sons of Saladin, | conscious of their own power, took this occasion to des 
was consulting with his generals, a woman presented aj as Saladin had done to the son of Noor-ed-deen. prive him of life and throne, on which they set one of 
petition. He put her off. « Why,” said she, « are you| We have already seen that whatever Saladin’s own | their own commanders, and thus, fifty-seven years after 
our king, if you will not be our judge!” “ She is right,” | wishes might have been, he was obliged to bear with the the death of Saladin, terminated the dynasty of the 
said the sultan, and he immediately went to her, and | vices and impropricties of those who had aided him in| Eydbides in Egypt. ; 

|the attainment of empire. It is also evident, that his} This was the last attempt of any importance made for 
Owing 





gave her satisfaction. evi ! } 
Of the generosity and nobleness of mind of Saladin,| Mamlooks enjoyed a great degree of license, and he the recovery of the Latin dominion in the East. 
abundant instances have been given. No man ever was|showed but little prudence in instituting this body of|to the want of union among the Moslem princes, and 
more faithful to his engagements than he, and his word | guards, who, becoming like the pratorians at Rome, the the eft ‘et produced on the Mahomedan world by the 
was never broken. ‘Though a zealous Moslem, and) Turkish guards at Bagdad, and all body troops of the irruption into it of the Tartar hordes of Chingis Khan, 
therefore hating the Christians as infidels, he was hu-| kind, the disposers of empire, within half a century after the Latin power still prolonged its feeble existence in the 
mane and just to them as individuals. When he first) Saladin’s death, placed one of their own body on his | towns of the coast; but in the year 1291 Acre fell beneath 
became master of Egypt, in compliance with the sterner} throne. | the arms of the able Mamlook sultan, Bibars. Though 
and purer bigotry of Noor-ed-deen, he deprived the} Viewing Saladin’s character on the whole, and judg-|Crusades to the Holy Land w ere afterwards talked of in 
Christians of that country of the privileges which | ing it by Oriental maxims, as that of a man who rose the West, none were ever seriousiy meditated, and the 
they had enjoyed under the Fatimite kbalifs, the most | from a private station to empire, it is well deserving of | increase and approximation of the formidable power of 
tolerant of Moslem princes. They were obliged to} praise, though subductions must be made for his treat- the Ottoman lurks soon drew the thoughts of the nations 
wear a peculiar dress, cculd only ride on asses, could| ment of the family of Noor-ed-deen, and the murder |of Europe to the danger that was menacing them at their 
hold no public employment, ring no bells in their! (for such it was) of Sultan Shawer; of that of the | own doors, nile 
churches, nor walk in procession on Palm Sunday. The | khalif we have already given our reasons for supposing| Into the details of the Crusades of the thirteenth cen- 
crosses were cast down, and the walls of the churches| him innocent, though we must confess we cannot clear /tury it is not our present purpose to enter. Doubtless 
covered with mire. But as soon as Noor-ed-deen was | away all grounds of suspicion, and, like so many other | they contain matter that is highly interesting, and present 
dead, all these vexations ended; and, as before, the/ dubious points in history, it is likely to rema:n a prob-|some of the most remarkable characters of the middle 
Egyptian Christians became the treasurers, secretaries, | lem fur ever. jages. The overthrow of the Eastern empire, the inva- 
stewards, etc. of the princes and emirs. ‘This conduct jsions of Egypt, the persecution of the Albigenses, the 





won him their hearts; their eulogies of him were almost CONCLUSION. jorigin and progress of the power of the Tartars, are sub- 
higher than those of the Moslems, and being conveyed | jects well calculated to awaken and detain attention, and 
to Europe by the Italian traders, probably contributed to; Had King Richard, it is said, remained six months | the characters of such men as Pope Innocent IIL, Fre- 
augment his fame in the West. | longer in the East, the Holy Land might possibly have | derick II., St. Louis, and Chingis Khan, are well deserv- 


The founder of a dynasty can hardly be exempt from! been recovered, for Saladin died within that space of ing of their being displayed and studied. But we have 
ambition. According to Ibn-el-Athir, Saladin meditated | time, and his family fell into disunion. We doubt if) only undertaken to give the popular view of the Crusades, 
the conquest of the remainder of the Mahomedan East, | such would have been the case, for the disunion was not to exhibit the manners and feelings of those times, and 
and thus acquiring a dominion more extensive than that) very great at first, and Malek-el-Adel, whose talents were | present to view some of the principal characters, both 
of the house of Seljik had been. Boha-ed-deen gives) little inferior to those of his brother, was still remaining | Christian and Moslem, which then appeared on the 
us to understand, that his views of conquest were even|to lead the Moslems. Even had the holy city been re- | political stage. For this purpose we have selected a pe- 
still more extensive. He accompanied Saladin when,| taken, we cannot think that the Latins, hated by the |riod of about a century, which forms what we imay call 
after the taking of Kowkab, he went down to inspect Oriental Christians, and continually assailed by the Mous-|an epic whole, as it has a beginning, a middle, and an 
Ascalon, and the cities of the coast. It was winter, and) lems, could have retained the country. We may lay it!end: namely, the establishment, duration, and fall of the 
the cadi then saw the sea for the first time, when, as the down as an axiom, that dominion never is permanent kingdom of Jerusalem. We have endeavoured to trace 


{ ! 


koran saith, “the waves were rising like mountains,” | which is not based on the affections of the people, and | causes, exhibit effects, and display characters and man- 


and he said to himself, that for the whole world he would| that justice and moderation are the only sure modes of ners. We have, as far as we were able, sought to divest 
not goa mile upon it, and became of the opinion o!| attaching subjects to their governors. Never yet were ourselves of all prejudice, and to judge men according 
those who hold, that a man who does so, should be held} masters less endowed with the requisite qualities for in- | to the degree of light which they enjoyed, and hence our 
to be mad, and his evidence not be admissible in a court| spiring affection in those under their dominion than the censure will often be found moderate, our praise higher 
of justice. While he was thus meditating, the sultan} Pullani of Syria. |perhaps than could justly be bestowed on those whose 
turned to him, and said, “I will tell thee what I am| The Crusade which we have just narrated, was the! moral sense had the guides which are given to it at the 
thinking of. When God shall have put into my hands| last in which armies combated for the possession of the present day, and in Christian Europe. It is for the 
the rest of the Christian towns, I will divide my do-| Holy Land upon its own soil. Nine years after the de- | young more especially that we have written ; our object 
minions among my children, and leave them my.last! parture of King Richard (1202) an army, led by Bald- has been to interest, and at the same time to instruct 
instructions; [ will then embark on this sea, and go to, win, Count of Flanders, embarked on board of vessels | them, and to show that truth may have nearly as many 
subdue the isles and countries of the West: I will not) furnished by the republic of Venice, but its arms were charms to display as fiction, Should our anticipations 
lay down my arms till there is not an infidel on the) directed against the Byzantine empire, and it placed its be verified, should our volumes become favourites with 
earth, if death does not seize me before that time.” jleader on the throne of Constantinople, which was oc- the young, and just conceptions of the nature and causes 


These words amazed the cadi, and he replied, « Of a|cupied by Latin princes for a space of fifty-seven years. /of these remarkable expeditions be derived from them, 


truth there is not on earth courage, strength of mind,} In the year 1216, an army of Crusaders, led by An-|we shall have attained our end, have gained our best and 
and zeal for religion, like those of the sultan. His cou-|drew II. King of Hungary, landed in Syria. A vain) most cheering reward. 

rage is shown in that the view of this raging sea stops} attempt was made on the fortress of Mount ‘labor, and | eo 

him not, and as to his zeal, the sultan, not content with! it was finally deemed the better course to assail the Mos-| Ere we conclude, we must make a few remarks on the 
driving the enemies of God from one spot of earth, such | lem dominion in Egypt, as, if that country was conquer-| probable influence of the Crusades on the progress of 
as Palestine here, would purge the entire earth of them.| ed, Syria would present no difficulty, But the Cardinal | civilisation in the kingdoms of the West. 

Nothing, doubtless, can be nobler than the project of the) of Albano, who, as representative of the pope, elaimed| Nothing is more difficult than to state positively what 
sultan. It would, however, be better for him to remain|the chief command, was utterly devoid of military |the real consequences of a political measure have been; 
here, and to send his armies, for he is the stay of Islam.” | knowledge. He led his army into the country at the | for we have no means of discovering what would have 
“I make thyself the judge,” said Saladin, “ which is| very time the Nile was rising; the Sultan Malek-el-|/ been the state of things if it had not taken place. In- 
the most glorious death.” « Without doubt, that in| Kamel, son of Malek-el-Adel, opened the sluices, and genuity has here abundant room to display its powers, 





which one falls in the cause of God.” “Then,” said| inundated the country all around them, and to escape and assertion may be combated by assertion, but still all 

be, “I am right in desiring this kind of death.” destruction, the Christians were forced to agree to eva-|remains mere conjecture. In the present case we find 
” « an ce . . . ot eae . . 

“O my God !” subjoins the cadi, “ thou knowest what | cuate the country, and to restore the city of Damietta,!two diametrically opposite opinions advanced; one party 


his zeal was for the defence of thy religion; thou know-| which they had taken (1121). ascribing all the good which took place in Europe sub- 
est with what ardour he would have sacrificed himself} In the year 1228, the Emperor Frederick IT. collected | sequent to the eleventh century to the Crusades, another 
for thy sake! It was in the hope of enjoying thy mercy.!an army in Apulia, with which he sailed to the Bast. representing them as purely and simply mischievous, and 


Therefore show thou him mercy !” | He landed at Acre, and a good deal of courtesy was ex-| obstacles in the way of civilisation. Probably here, too, 
To estimate the character of Saladin by the views of} changed between him and Sultan Malek-el-Kamel, who, | a3 elsewhere, truth lies in the middle; though the Cru- 
It given by his friends, we should pronounce it nearly | to oblige him, ceded to him Jerusalem, and the villages | sades certainly did not produce all the good imputed to 


faultless ; but it is indelibly stained, according to Euro-! between it and Acre, reserving the mosk of Omar, and|them, they may have produced some; and though it is 
pean ideas, by his ingratitude to Noor-ed-deen, whose | another place of worship in the holy city, for the Mos-| not just to deprive them of all redeeming qualities, we 
family he deprived of their dominions almost without a/ Jems, jmust concede that they had in them suflicient alloy of 
pretext. Bat the sin of the father was visited on the} St. Louis, King of France, landed (1244) in Egypt, | evil to neutralise much of their good. Surely if we be- 
children ; for his own brother and mate in arms, Malek-} while the son of Malek-el-Kamel occupied the throne. |lieve the affairs of man to be guided and directed by a 
el-Adel, the gentle, the tender, and the romantic,* | Damietta was abandoned by the Moslems; but when the} great moral Power who out of evil brings forth good, we 
= _ ; ; | French advanced into the country, they were defeated, | cannot suppose that such great and important events in 
“ Malek-el-Adel,” says an Oriental writer, “ate! and the king and his whole army were obliged to sur-|the history of man as the Crusades, could have been 
Oe a and more than people are in the habit of| render themselves prisoners. They obtained their liberty | without elect in advancing the state of social improve- 
oing ; it is said that he used to eat a young lamb at a/at the cost of a large ransom. It was a fatal expedition | ment which was then in progress. Even if their influence 
single-meal. to the grandson of Malek-el-Adel, for the Mamlooks,!was of a retarding nature, it may have been beneficial, 
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for political, like physical, development may go on too 


rapidly. 


Were we to assert any positive benefit which resulted | 


to Europe from these expeditions to Asia, it would be | 
this, 
by the Turks. At the time of the First Crusade, the | 
earnest entreaties of the able Emperor Alexius to the | 
Western princes for aid prove the danger which his em- | 
pire was in from the Seljikian Turks. The victories | 
gained over them by Godfrey and his companions en- 
feebled them very much, and then the wars of a century | 
with the Latins of the Holy Land gave such ample 
employment to the different Turkish princes, that no plan 
for uniting their forces for the overthrow of the Greek 
empire ever could be formed. But had there not been a 
warlike people established in Syria, to occupy the arms 
of the Turks, Constantinople, which fell before a small 
army of Crusaders, might have opened her gates to the | 
Seljikians in the twelfth instead of to the Ottomans in 
the fifteenth century, and what might not have been the 
effects of this entrance of the Mahomedans into Europe 
at a time when her states were all in a loose and dis- 
organised condition! But it is not for us to penetrate 
the secrets of Providence; we may only venture to con- 
jecture that the earlier fall of the Byzantine empire might 
have checked, nay, almost blighted, the opening blossoms 
of social order and civil government. 


THE END. 


DRYBURGH ABBEY, 
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They retarded the conquest of the Eastern empire | 





A VISION. 


Forming a Catalogue of the Principal Characters in the | 
Waverley Novels, from Waverley to Castle Dangerous. | 


BY C. SWAIN, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


'Twas morn—but not the ray which falls the summer boughs | 
among, } 
When beauty walks in gladness forth with all her light and song ; | 
*Twas morn—but mist and cloud hung deep upon the lonely vale, | 
And shadows, like the wings of death, were out upon the gale. | 
For He whose spirit woke the dust of nations into life— | 
That o’er the waste and barren earth spread flowers aud fruitage 
rife— 
Whose genius, 
mind — 


like the sun, illumed the mighty realms of 


Had fled for ever from the fame, love, friendship, of mankind! | 
| 

To wear a Wreath in glory wrought his spirit swept afar, 

Beyond the soaring wing of thought, the light of moon or star ; 

To drink immortal waters free from every taint of earth— 

To breathe before the shrine of life, the source whence worlds 


had birth! | 


: 
There was wailing on the earthly breeze, and darkness in the sky, | 
When, with sable plume, and cloak, and pall, a funeral train 
Mary shie'd us well!—that other forms moved 
| 
! 


swept by; 
Methought-—st. 

there, 
Thau those of mortal brotherhood—the noble, young, and fair! 


| 
Was it a dream ?—how oft in sleep we ask, “Can this be true?” | 
Whilst warm imagination paints her marvels to our view ;— 
Earth's glory seems a tarnished crown to that which we behold, | 
When dreams enchant our sight with things whose meanest garb | 
is gold! 
Was it a dream ?—methought the pacytLess Harotp passed me | 
by— | 
The proud Firz-James with martial step, and dark, intrepid eye; | 
That Marmion’s haughty crest was there, a mourner for his sake ; | 
And she, the bold, the beautiful, sweet Lapy or THE Lake. 
The Minstret, whose “last lay” was. o'er, whose broken harp | 
Jay low, 
And with him glorious Waver.ey, with glance and step of wo; | 
And Srvart’s Voice rose there, as when, ‘midst fate’s disastrous | 
war, 
He led the wild, ambitious, proud, and brave Icn Ian Vonr. 


Next, marveling at his sable suit, the Dominie stalked past, 

With Bertram, Jutia by his side, whose tears were flowing fast ; 

Guy MANNERING too moved there, o’erpowered by that afflicting 
sight; 

And Merrities, as when she wept on Ellangowan’s height. 
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Solemn and grave, Monxsarns approached, amidst that burial 
line; 

And Ocuittree leant o’er his staff, and mourned for “ Auld lang 
syne!” 

Slow marched the gallant McIntyre, whilst Lover. mused 
alone! 

For once M 83 Warpour’s image left that bosom’s faithful throne! 


With coronach, and arms reversed, forth came Mac Grewor’s 
clan— 

Red Dove s.'s ery pealed shrill and wild—Ros Roy's bold brow 
looked wan; 

The fair Diana kissed her cross, and blessed its sainted ray; 

And “ Wae is me,” the Baitiiz sighed, * that I should see this 
day!’ 


Next rode, in melancholy guise, with sombre vest and scarf, 

Sir Edward, Laird of Ellieslaw, the far-renowned Buiack 
Dwarr; 

Upon his left, in bonnet blue, and white locks flowing free,— 

The pious sculptor of the grave—stood O.p Morranity ! 


Batrour or Burtey, Cravernavse, the Lorp or Evanpatre, 

And stately Lapy Mar@aret, whose wo might nought avail! 

Fierce Boruwe tt on his charger black, as from the conflict won; 

And pale Hasakkuk MuckKiewRatn, who cried ‘God's will be 
done!” 


And like a rose, a young white rose, that blooms mid wildest 
scenes, 

Passed she,—the modest, eloquent, and virtuous Jeanie Deans; 

And Dumsiepikes, that silent laird, with love too deep to smile, 

And Errir, with her noble friend, the good Duke or ARGYLE» 


With lofty brow, and bearing high, dark Ravenswoop advanced, 

Who on the false Lorp Keerer’s mien with eye indignant 
glanced; 

Whilst graceful as a lonely fawn, ‘neath covert close and sure, 

Approached the beauty of all hearts—the Brine or LamMer- 
MOOR! 


Then Annor Lyte, the fairy queen of light and song, stepped 
near, 

The Knicut or Arpenvonr, and He, the gifted Hieland Seer; 

Daueerry, Duncan, Lory Monrertu, and RaNnaLp met my view— 

The hapless CuiLpkeN OF THE Mist, and bold Muicu-Connet- 
Duv! 


On swept Bors GuitsertT—Front ve Bevr—De Bracy’s plume 
of wo; 

And Ceeve pe Lion's crest shone near the valiant Ivannog: 

While soft as glides a summer cloud Rowena closer drew, 

With beautiful Resecca—peerless daughter of the Jew! 


I saw the courtly Evpuctst, with HaLeert or THE Dett, 

And, like a ray of moonlight, passed the Wurte Marp oF AVENEL; 

Lorp Morton, Dovctas, Bouron, and the Royat Eart marched 
there, 


To the slow and solemn funeral chant of the Monxs or Kenna- 


QUHAIR. 


And she, on whose imperial brow a god had set his seal, 


The glory of whose loveliness grief might not all conceal ; 


The loved in high and princely halls, in lone and lowly cots, 


Stood Mary, the illustrious yet hapless Queen of =cots! 
The firm, devoted CaTuerine, the sentimental Gr ame, 


LocuLeveNn, Whose worn brow revealed an early blighted name; 
The enthusiastic Macpa en, the pilgrim of that shrine, 
Whose spirit triumphs o’er the tomb, and makes its dust divine. 


With Leicester, Lord of Kenilworth, in mournful robes was 
seen, 

The gifted, great Evizasetn, high England's matchless queen. 

TresstLtan‘s wild and manly glance, and Varnev's darker gaze, 


| Sought Amy Rossart’s brilliant form, too fair for earthly praise. 


Next Norna of the Fitful-head, the wild Reim-kennar, came, 

But shivered lay her magic wand, and dim her eye of flame; 

Young Minna Trow. the lofty-souled, whom CLEAveELAND's love 
betrayed; 

The generous old UpaLier, and Morpacnt’s sweet island maid. 


Slow followed Lorp Gienvartocn, first of Scotia’s gallant 
names; 

With the fair, romantic Maraarert, and the erudite Kine James. 

The wooed and wronged Hermione, whose lord all hearts despise ; 

Sarcastic MALAGROWTHER and the faithful Monir.igs. 


| Then stout Sir Georrrey of the Peak, and Peverit swept near; 


Stern BrincenortH, and the fiery Duke, with knight and cavalier ; 
The fairest of fantastic elves, Ferevva, glided on; 
And Atice, from whose beauteous lip the light of joy was gone 


And Quentin's haughty helm flashed there; Le Batarre’s stout 
lance; 

Orteans; Crevecevr; the brave Dunots, the noblest knight of 
France: 

The wild Hayrappin, followed by the silent Jean pe TROYES, 

The mournfal Lapy HaMe vine, and IsaBELLE DE CRovyEs. 


Pale sorrow marked young TYRRELL’s mien; grief dimmed sweet 
CiaRa’s eye; 

And Ronan’s Laird breathed many a prayer for days and friends 
gone by! 

Oh, mourn not! pious CaRerut cried; should his death wo impart, 

Whose cenotaph's the universe, whose elegy 's the heart! 


Forth bore the noble Farrrorp his fascinating bride, 

The lovely Littas, with the brave Repcaunt.et by her side; 

Biack Camppect, and the bold redvubted Maxwett met my 
view; 

And Wanperine WILLu1e's solemn wreath of dark funereal yew! 


As foes who meet upon some wild, some far and foreign shore, 

Wrecked by the same tempestuous surge, recall past feuds no 
more; 

Thus prince and peasant, peer and slave—thus friend and foe 
combine 

To pour the homage of their heart upon one common shrine! 


There Lacy, famed Capwatton, and the fierce Gwenwyy 
marched on; 

Whilst horn and halbert, pike and bow, dart, glaive, and javelin 
shone; 

Sir Damian, and the elegant young Evetine passed there, 

Stout Witkin, and the hopeless Rose, with wild disheveled hair. 


Around, in solemn grandeur, swept the banners of the brave, 

And deep and far the clarions waked the wild dirge of the grave; 

On came the CHaMPton oF THE Cross, and near him, like a star, 

The regal BerenGaria, beauteous daughter of Navarre; 

The high heroic Savapin, with proud and princely mien, 

The rich and gorgeous Saracen, and the fiery Nazarene; 

There Evirn and her Nustan Stave breathed many a thought 
divine! 

Whilst rank on rank—a glorious train—rode the Knights of 
Palestine! 


Straight followed Zervuparec and Joutrre of the tower, 

Young Wivprake, MarKnam, Hazexpine, and the forest nymph 
MAYFLoWER; 

The democratic CRoMWELL, stern, resolute and free; 

The Ksigut or Woopstock, and the light and lovely Aticr Ler. 


And there the crafty ProupruTe for once true sorrow felt; 
Cratapatre, CoaRTREs, and the recreant ConacnaR THE CELT; 
And he, whose chivalry had graced a more exalted birth, 

The noble-minded Hxnry, and the famed fair Ma1p or PeRTp. 


The intrepid ANNE or GieRsTEtN, the false LORRAINE, stepped 
near; 

Proud MaRoaRet or Angov, and the faithful, brave De Vere; 

There ARNoLD, and the Kine Rene, and CuaRves THE Botp, had 
met 

The dauntless Donner Lucet and the graceful young Lizerre. 


Forth rode the glorious Goprrey, by the gallant Hven Tue 
GReaT, 

While wept the brave and beautiful their noble minstrel's fate: 

There HeRewaRp the Varangian, with Bertua at his side, 

‘The valorous Count or Paris, and his Amazonian bride. 


And last, amidst that princely train, waved high De Watton’: 
plume, 

Near fair AvevusTa’s laurel wreath, which Time shall ne'er con. 
sume 

And ANTHONY, With quiver void, his last fleet arrow sped, 

Leant, mourning o'er his broken bow, and mused upon the dead 


Still onward, like the gathering night, went forth that funeral 
train— 

Like billows when the tempest sweeps across the shadowy 
main; 

Where'er the eager gaze might reach, in noble ranks were seen 

Dark plume, and glittering mail and crest, and woman's beau- 
teous mien! 


A sound thrilled through that lengthened host! methought the 
vault was closed, 

Where in his glory and renown fair Scotia's bard reposed !— 

A sound thrilled through that lengthened hust !—and forth my 
vision fled !— 

But ah !—that mournful dream proved true,—the immortal Scott 
was dead! 


The vision and the voice are o'er! their influence waned away 
Like music o’er a summer lake at the golden close of day ; 
The vision and the voice are o’er!—but when will be forgot 
The buried Genius of Romance—the imperishable Scott! 


END OF PART 11. 1836. 
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